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From FRANKLIN K. LANE 


‘Secretary of the Interior 


‘‘T trust the State of California will elect 
James D. Phelan and thus realize its op- 
portunity to secure a United States 
Senator who can, withforce and dignity, 
uphold the interests of California and 


the policies of the President.”’ 


oe 


,AMES D. PHELAN —three times Mayor of San Francisco. 
Prevented renewal of franchise of old Geary street railway, San Francisco, 


thus making present successful municipal! line possible. 
Appointed first woman who ever held animportant public position in San 


Francisco. 


Served as regent of the University of California. 

Commissioner to secure re-enactment of the Geary Asiatic Exclusion Law. 

Commissioner for Hetch Hetchy legislation before Congress to secure a 
mountain water supply for the cities around San Francisco Bay. 


Commissioner to Europe by appointment of President Wilson to support 
the United States Government's invitation to foreign countries to participate in 


the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


Secured appropriation of $500,000 for United States building at the Panama- 


Pacific Exposition. 


Declined ambassadorship to one of the great European nations, preferring 


service at home. 


Led in the fight for a new charter for San Francisco, which insured home 
rule, civil service reform, responsible government and municipal railroads. 


Raised standard of pay for laborers in the city employ. 


Head of the San Francisco Relief Committee in the disaster of 1906. 
Appointed by the President custodian of the relief fund aggregating $10,000,000. 


Worked and spoke before the Legislature for the enactment of an anti- 


alien land ownership law. 


Experienced, capable and untrammelled, he would have but one client in 


Washington, the people of his native State. 


To The Great Pine Woods 


A “Cabin Land” 


WHERE VACATION DELIGHTS 
"NEATH THE SIGHING BOUGHS AWAIT 


T HE Trail of the Trolley now leads 

to the fastness of the great San 
Bernardino Mountains with their many 
ideal resorts and beautiful camping 
spots. The 9 a. m. train from Los An- 
Zeles over the new San Bernardino 
Line makes the connection most to be 
desired with the San Bernardino Moun- 
tain Auto Line for Skyland, Pine-Crest, 
Little and Big Bear Valleys and 
Knight’s Camp on Big Bear. 

It is best that reservations be made 
through our Information Bureau, though 
accommodations may be obtained on 
arrival at the camps. 

Procure through tickets to all points 
on the Mountain Auto Line from Pacific 
alee Agent at Los Angeles. Get a 
older. 
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The Center of 
Los Angeles 


Used to be 
at the Plaza 


Now it is 
Broadway 
at Eighth 


That’s where 
You Can Rent 
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~ OFFICES 
IN THE 


LOS ANGELES 


INVESTMENT BUILDING 


Single or En Suite, at Moderate Rates 


SEE MANAGER OF BUILDING 
Main 5647 





ays 
The Security Trust 
and Savings Bank 


has more than 


88,000 depositors. 


Think of it—as many de- 
positors now as Los Angeles 
had inhabitants in 1890! 


It shows how the public ap- 
preciates the great strength and 
superior service of the oldest 
and largest savings bank in the 
Southwest. 


4% Interest on Term Savings 
Accounts. 


GURITY TRUST 
«< SAVINGS BAN K. 
Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 
Resources $46,000,000.00 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


Equitable Branch—tIst and Spring 


Good Trains for 
Eastern Journeys 


Travelers will find solid com- 
fort and substantial luxury in 
the 


LOS ANGELES LIMITED 
and 
THE PACIFIC LIMITED 


Daily from Los Angeles in less 
than 3 days to Chicago via the 
Salt Lake Route and Union Pa- 
cific Ry. and connecting lines. 
Dining car service is unexcelled. 
Ticket agents will be glad to 
give particulars. 


Los Angeles Offices at 


120 West 6th St. and 
601 So. Spring St. 


Salt Lake Route . 


THE PACIFIC 


Japanese AAA Employment 
Agency 


House Cleaning and Gardening Department 


Removed to 445 South Olive St. 
Phones: F-10778; Main 1714 


Largest and Most Popular Office 


BEKINS 


Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 
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FREDERICKS SHAKES HIS HOODOO 


VONGRATULATIONS to Captain Fredericks 
on parting company with his political hoo- 
doo, “Sly Joey” Knowland. It is essential that 
Fredericks shall win to his support that contin- 
gent of Democrats which realizes the hopeless- 
ness of Curtin’s candidacy and is inclined to the 
Republican nominee. In the direction of this 
element Fredericks has taken pains to make a 
good impression and wherever he has spoken he 
has not failed to show courtesy to the Demo- 
crats, that nothing might militate against their 
voting for him November 3. But the presence of 
Knowland was a continual bar to his success. As 
fast as Fredericks made friends, Knowland un- 
made them by his vulgar partisanship. He knew 
he had naught to gain at the hands of the Demo- 
crats, with so able and admirable a candidate as 
James D. Phelan opposing him, hence he sacri- 
ficed nothing in treading on their pet corns. 

This result we foresaw from the outset, which 
is why we urged Fredericks to divorce himself 
of the Knowland handicap and conduct his cam- 
paign unhampered by such dubious company: It 
took several weeks for his advisors to reach a 
similar conclusion, and not until after much dam- 
age had been done to the Fredericks cause. Nat- 
urally, with the two traveling together and 
speaking from the same platform, indignant 
Democrats assumed that the Republican nominee 
for governor fully endorsed the blatant utter- 
ances of the Republican nominee for the United 
States senate and began whetting their knives. 
Such a tactical blunder should never have been 
permitted to happen. The shameful record made 
by Knowland at Washington ought to have been 
warning enough to Fredericks’ campaign execu- 
tive committee to keep the gubernatorial candi- 
date free from the Knowland incubus. 

We can assure the Democrats of the state that 
Fredericks is by no means of the same reprehen- 
sible stripe of citizen as the un-American Know- 
land who so contemptibly aspersed the President 
of the United States when he had the courage to 
express his convictions on the unsound, unethical 
free tolls question, in spite of a sneaked-in plat- 
form plank to the contrary. Think of it! This 
man Knowland, who harangued the house and 
voted to vitiate our treaty obligation with Great 
Britain, now essays to become a member of the 
treaty-making body of the United States! What 
unfit material! How can any citizen who rightly 
enough is indignant with the Germans for their 
violation of the Belgian neutrality treaty cast an 
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affirmative vote for “Sly Joey” for United States 
senator? A man who not only advocates the 
ignoring of our sacred treaties but dares to de- 
uounce the President of our county as a traitor 
because he upholds the inviolability of the na- 
tion’s plighted word. 


WHY RAILROAD RELIEF IS ESSENTIAL 


OW few persons there are who realize what 

the expenditures of a transcontinental rail- 
way mean to the country it traverses? The 
Santa Fe road, for example, in the last eighteen 
years, or since January 1, 1896, has paid out 
$298,000,000 in the extension and improvement of 
the property. Commenting on this vast outlay 
the Railway Age Gazette suggests how important 
ii is to the future development of the country 
that a continuation of development of this and 
other great railroad properties may be made pos- 
sible. But, as President Ripley of the Santa Fe 
shows, in his annual report to the stockholders 
of the road, it has now become prohibitively 
difficult to borrow new capital for the work. “Un- 
der these conditions,” declares the able executive, 
“it is the intention of your directors to make no 
additions or betterments, however desirable, 
which cannot be paid for out of current earnings, 
and to continue the policy of incurring no float- 
ing debt.” 


Considering that the Santa Fe’s surplus current 
earnings in 1914, available for additions, better- 
ments or extensions, after the payment of inter- 
est charges and dividends, was $2,710,000, while in 
1913-14 a total of $15,957,000 was expended for 
construction, new mileage, additions, betterments 
and added equipment, the decreased amount for 
1914-15 is significantly small by comparison. From 
an average expenditure of $16,555,000 in sixteen 
years to less than one-sixth of that sum is a 
radical change of policy that cannot fail to have 
a depressing effect along the 10,909 miles of road 
operated by the Santa Fe. The Railway Age 
Gazette remarks that the fiscal year 1914 was not 
a prosperous one for the Santa Fe, hence its 
liberal expenditures are all the more noteworthy. 
This was owing to the extensive work which the 
road had in hand when the period of depression 
in the railroad business began and which de- 
manded completion so that a return might be had 
on investment already made. 


According to the annual report to the stock- 
holders, the decrease in business in 1914 could 
not be offset by a reduction in operating ex- 
penses, but economies were practiced in every 
direction possible. No additional securities were 
sold by the Santa Fe in 1914 and interest charges 
were reduced by nearly a million dollars by the 
conversion of 4 per cent bonds into stock. At 
the beginning of 1914 there was $30,096,000 cash 
on hand, with, of course, no loans on bills pay- 
able and total working liabilities of $13,024,000. 
At the end of the fiscal year there was $20,063,000 
cash, with total working liabilities of $10,413,000, 
on the whole, a satisfactory income statement. 
So far as the relation of its debt to its stock is 
concerned the Santa Fe’s position is regarded as 
much sounder than most other roads. At the 
end of 1914 there was $309,985,000 stock out- 
standing and $313,194,000 bonds. 

In transmitting the annual report President 
Ripley dwells on the heavy responsibilities that 
devolve on the directors in the present state of 
governmental activities directed at the railroad 
industries. Without criticizing the policy of 
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proper supervision, he deems it fair to say that 
many of the “regulations” are not only expen- 
sive, but in the opinion of the railroad officials 
unnecessary and superfluous. Constant legisla: 
tion, which has had the effect of adding to the 
expenses without correspondingly increasing the 
revenue, has inevitably discouraged initiative be- 
cause of the narrow working margin left to the 
company. Mr. Ripley sees evidences of a dis- 
position on the part of those in authority to 
realize that great injustice has been done in the 
guise of regulation, but it requires more than a 
mere expression of friendliness to relieve the 
situation. Positive remedial measures must be 
adopted if the railroads are to emerge from the 
present slough of despond and the stockholders 
are warned that their interests are more endan- 
gered by the various governmental regulations 
than from any other source. That this is not 
an isolated case the observing and investing pub- 
lic is well aware. In fact, as shown, the Santa 
Fe, is far better off than the majority of rail- 
roads, owing to its conservative management and 
intrinsically valuable properties. The people 
should wake up to the fact that a more liberal 
policy toward these stable corporations, whose 
sticcess is so vital to the territory they serve, is 
essential if the real prosperity of the country is 
to be attained, 


NEUTRALITY CANARDS REFUTED 


Dae of German ‘violation of the 

neutrality treaty with Belgium have sought 
to make it appear that the Germans only did 
what the French and English already had done, 
in effect, to-wit, that French airships had crossed 
the Belgian frontier many weeks prior to the 
German invasion; that Lord Kitchener was in 
Belgium two weeks before the war began, “to 
make disposition for English troops,” and an un- 
named “American student” is quoted as saying 
that he saw “two trains of prisoners and wounded 
passing through Marburg the first days of the 
siege of Liege, and the Frenchmen were mixed 
with the Belgians, having been there before the 
declaration of war.” In Mr. Mueller’s “Teuton cr 
Slav,” this line of argument is continued as fol- 
lows: 

As a proof that French officers were in Bel- 
gium before German troops set foot on it, it has 
been repeatedly shown that French officers were 
captured at Liege. There is but little doubt also 
that if Liege was not captured by Germany it 
would have been taken by England and used as a 
base of operations for the English troops. Ger- 
many claims to be in possession of reliable in- 
formation that if it had entered France via Metz 
the French army would have proceeded to Bel- 
gium and fought on the right flank of Germany. 
It is stated that some fifty motor cars were used 
to transport French officers across the Belgian 
frontier—before Germany sent a single soldier 
into Belgium. 

Readers of Collier’s Weekly, of the American 
Magazine and of other popular periodicals having 
correspondents in Belgium, will recall the testi- 
mony of Messrs. Irwin, Dosch, McCutcheon, 
Cobb and Ruhl to the effect that the retreating 
Belgians, campfollowers and wounded, repeateu- 
ly asked, “Where are the French? Where are 
the English?” They are unanimous on this point. 
Of course, neither the French nor English had 
set foot on Belgian territory up to that time. It 
is generally admitted that if the Belgians had not 
put up the plucky, and unexpected, resistance to 
the German troops, the latter soon would have 
been at the gates of Paris, without encountering 
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any opposition. It was a long time, comparative- 
ly, before the French troops really passed into 
Belgium, after the war began, which should be 
proof enough that they were not mobilized on 
the border ready to pour into the neutral terri- 
tory, as pretended. 


That the story of the alleged conspiracy be- 
tween the French and Belgians had no founda- 
tion in fact, however, the official Belgian state- 


ment recently made public in Washington clear-. 


ly shows. The official declaration of the German 
Chancellor that France was ready to invade Bel- 
gium, is emphatically refuted and German asser- 
tions that automobiles carrying French officers 
had entered Belgium is similarly and categorically 
denied by the Belgian government. At no time 
has there been advanced a particle of evidence 
in support of these several canards and it is sig- 
nificant that so ardent a partisan sheet as the 
Frankfurter Zeitung is found suggesting that it 
would be well for the German government to 
bring forward its proofs of this alleged pre-viola- 
tion of neutrality by the French. Apparently, the 
only treaty that is worth the paper on which it 
is written, is the treaty backed by sufficient guns 
and armies to command respect. Poor Belgium 
has done the best she could. 


POETRY THAT PAYS 


MPORIA’S bard of the “rippling rhymes,’ 
4 Walt Mason, has been celebrating the sev- 
enth anniversary of his advent in William Allen 
White’s bailiwick, whither he drifted along in 
1907 with his buckboard and his little pony, 
Billy. Walt was not then living on the fat of 
the land. His propensity for “redeye’’ was 
marked and he slouched at the heels, was un- 
stable as to “copy” and, at times, not wholly pre- 
sentable in appearance. But that sterling man, 
William Allen White, a long-tried friend of 
Mason, welcomed him to Emporia, gave him a 
desk in the Gazette office, extended him the right 
hand of fellowship, helped him on his feet, lent 
him the moral brace that Walt required on occa- 
sions and so tided him over temptation that 
presently he was able to resist the enemy so that 
he was immune from further assault. 


bd 


Then ensued pleasanter days for the Mason 
family whose head had drifted from pillar to 
post in the irresponsible way that attaches itself 
to the shiftless. Mason began to find himself 
through White’s helpful aid. His knack at verse 
writing was recognized and through his mentor 
the rhymster was able to syndicate his muse so 
that he was able to pay off accumulated debts 
and even start a bank account. Now, upward of 
two hundred daily papers take his lucubrations 
and usually give them space on the editorial page. 
It is not poetry that Mason puts forth, but it is 
good homely philosophy in the main, with a 
facile, rhythmic flow that entertains if it does not 
always elevate. It will not do to sneer at the 
Mason output, either. To many thousands of 
readers his daily rhyme is a wellspring of joy 
serene and it has proved a source of revenue that 
to a real poet like Bliss Carman, for instance, 
would be surcease from all cares. 


This year, according to the Emporia Gazette, 
Walt Mason has been building a ten-thousand 
dollar house, and for ten months he has kept the 
carpenters going from week to week out of his 
earnings. The place will be ready for his Christ- 
mas dinner, remarks the Gazette, and will be one 
oj the most beautiful houses in Emporia. “And,” 
says his good friend Will White, “no other poet 
living in the world gives so much daily comfort 
to so many million people as Walt Mason. And 
no other living poet makes so much good hard 
iron money. No. wonder he celebrates the day he 
came to Emporia as his second birthday.” His 
Southern California admirers, doubtless, will be 
glad to hear this good news of the popular 
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rhymster. Let us all join in wishing him con- 
tinued prosperity and much happiness. Walt is 
only fifty-two; that is not nearly so venerable an 
age as it was wont to appear. 


PROGRESSIVES SHOULD BACK PHELAN 


7 IEWING the chances of the Progressives, by 
and large, in the senatorial contests this fall, 
the New York Nation allows that the outlook 
cannot be called bright in any quarter. Coming 
to California, it is stated that while Francis J. 
Heney has a strong following, he can scarcely do 
more than so split the old Republican vote as to 
elect the Democratic nominee, Ex-Mayor James 
D. Phelan of San Francisco. We hope this is a 
correct prognosis; the one factor that militates 
against a consummation so devoutly to be wished 
is the possibility that with two progressives in 
the field—for Phelan is admittedly a progressive 
Democrat—the reactionaries may concentrate on 
“Sly Joey” Knowland and so elect him. 

To avoid this, it is the privileged duty of every 
true progressive in the Republican ranks to rally 
to the support of Mr. Phelan, whose candidacy 
promises so well for California and whose pres- 
ence at Washington, officially, will immeasurably 
advance the interests of the state. It was Pnelan 
who helped to make it possible to sustain the 
graft prosecution at San Francisco, when the re- 
form element was discouraged, and by his lib- 
erality and his influence put renewed life in the 
prosecution. With all due respect to Heney, his 
influence at the national capital would be in- 
finitesimal as compared with what Phelan can 
do if elected and it would seem to be the part of 
wisdom to choose for so important an office as 
United States senator one with the least handi- 
caps. 


We repeat, the “least,” for even of lesser in- 
fluence than Heney would be that of “Sly Joey” 
Knowland, the only representative in congress 
who so disgraced his state as to charge that 
President Wilson was a traitor to his country in 
urging the abolition of the free tolls ciause and 
the adherence to our treaty obligation with Great 
Britain. What sort of standing would “Sly Joey” 
have with a Democratic administration if by any 
parlous slip he should be sent to the United 
States senate from California? Is it not good 
business sagacity to elect a candidate who is 
held in high regard by the President and who 
has the prestige of party backing? But aside 
from this there is the greater consideration of 
choosing a cultured gentleman, one who is es- 
teemed by his fellow-citizens of San Francisco 
for his splendid record in office, three times as 
mayor, who always responds to the calls on his 
time and energies when a civic movement de- 
mands his individual fulcrum and who has never 
disappointed. James D. Phelan is easily the best 
choice from every viewpoint. 


DIVERTING LAND OFFICE FIGURES 
NMA ARCH 4, 1913, the United States govern- 
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ment held title to five hundred million acres 
of land, of which nearly two hundred million 
acres had been more or less permanently with- 
drawn from purchase as national forests, parks, 
and monuments. An additional seventy million 
acres had been temporarily withdrawn for classi- 
fication, that, 1s, for determination whether they 
should be sold under the coal-land law or other 
mineral laws, under the timber and stone act, un- 
der desert land act, or as plain homesteads, leav- 
ing two hundred and thirty million acres open to 
purchase. In the sixteen months from March 4, 
1913, to June 30, 1914, intending settlers made 
filing on about 19,500,000 acres of public lands, 
which still leaves two hundred and ten millions 
open to entry. 

As it has been charged that all the coal fands 
and other mineral lands of the western division 
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have been withdrawn from sale, to the detriment 
of the mineral industry in the region affected, at- 
tention is directed by Secretary Lane to the fact, 
that in the period noted an area nearly or fully 
equal to that entered has been examined in de- 
tail by forty-acre tracts and classified and re- 
stored and thrown open to settlement or pur- 
chase. It is explained that as reconnoisance ex- 
ploration has revealed the possible existence of 
deposits of coal, phosphate, or oil and gas, or of 
water-power and sites not previously known, new 
areas have been temporarily withdrawn until 
they could be studied in detail. One classifica- 
tion, which has not involved preliminary with- 
drawals, has been that of certain dry lands which 
cannot be irrigated, but which offer to the set- 
tler an opportunity to make a living by “dry 
farming.” Such lands when so classified or 
“designated,” may be entered in tracts of 320- 
acres, as enlarged homesteads. 

In California, for example, the designated 
lands of this nature amount to 850,506 acres. Of 
the public area withdrawn from entry, 424,612 
acres have been restored in the sixteen months’ 
period ending June 30, 1914, leaving 182,681 still 
under observation, In the interval noted the 
original entries covered 1,213,423 acres. Califor- 
nia, with the largest state area in the Union, save 
Texas, totaling 99,617,280 acres, has only one- 
hith the area of non-irrigable land as Oregon, for 
instance, which is one-third smaller in size than 
the Golden State. Montana, within six million 
acres as large as California, has twelve times the 
area of non-irrigable land or 11,022,854 acres. 


WRAITH OF THE LATE SIXTIES 


T UsT why the New York quid nuncs and 
“ dramatic sharps should be engaged in a con- 
troversy at this late day over the long-forgotten 
act of Adah Isaacs Menken, one time of San 
Francisco, whose appearance in the melodrama 
‘“Mazeppa” in the 60’s, was the sensation of two 
continents, is not apparent. For nearly half a 
century the subject of their banter has lain in 
Pere la Chaise, having sickened and died in Paris 
in 1868, where she was in attendance at rehearsals 
for “Pirates de la Savanne.” On her tombstone 
were inscribed at her own request, the simple 
words “Thou knowest.” The year previous, at 
the period of her greatest triumph, she had col- 
lected her fugitive poems into the volume “In- 
felicia,” a copy of which is before us. It is dedi- 
cated, by permission, to Charles Dickens, as the 
facsimile autograph letter from the great novel- 
ist, preceding the contents of the book, shows. 

It was in July 1863 that Adah Menken visited 
San Francisco in company with her new husband, 
R. H. Newell, well known in the literary world 
as “Orpheus C, Kerr,” author of the incomparable 
“Once There Was a Man,” whom she had mar- 
ried in 1861, although her divorce from John C. 
Heenan, better known as the “Benicia Boy,” was 
not attained until a year later. It was Miss 
Menken’s fourth matrimonial: experience. Born 
in Louisiana, the daughter of James McCord, a 
merchant of Chartrain, she was christened Ade- 
laide. At fourteen, she and her sister were in 
the ballet at the New Orleans opera house, the 
death of her father reducing the family to pov- 
erty. At seventeen her marvelous beauty was 
the talk of the southern metropolis and that year 
she was married, but was quickly deserted. When 
still in her teens she was the favorite danseuse 
at the Tacon Theater in Havana, but she soon 
returned to the United States and joined a 
traveling dramatic trowpe. Tiring of this she 
taught French and Latin in a girls’ seminary at 
New Orleans, a volume of poems which she pub- 
lished at that time attracting favorable notice. 
Restless in spirit she went to Galveston where 
she married Alexander Isaac Menken, a Jew, who 
was an accomplished musician. This was in 
1856, when she was 21. Ac.) ‘r husband’s 
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faith she changed her name from Adelaide to 
Adah. After a brief marital existence she re- 
turned to the stage, retaining her married name 
save that she added a final “s” to the Isaac. 


For a time she was in Edwin Booth’s company 
and it was while she was en tour that she met 
Heenan and married him in 1859. It proved as 
ephemeral a state as that which had preceded 
and the next that the country heard of the er- 
ratic but beautiful and really gifted Adah was 
when she essayed the sensational act in “Mazep- 
pa.” By that time her beauty had become the 
talk of the country and her performances made 
a tremendous hit wherever she appeared. Thus, 
in San Francisco, packed houses greeted her 
thrilling act of riding the wild horse strapped to 
his back and in what seemed to be the altogether, 
although she really wore silk tights and played, 
Says a critic of that time, her part as becomingly 
as anyone could. From California she went with 
her husband to London where she repeated her 
American success and after having divorced Mr. 
Newell, married in 1866 Mr. James C. Barclay, 
her final venture matrimonially. It was in Lon- 
don in 1867 that her “at homes” were attended 
by the leading literary men of the metropolis, 
her rooms at the hotel being frequented by 
Charles Dickens, Charles Reade, Watts Phillips, 
John Oxenford, and Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne, who is alleged by one of the New York 
gossips to have been madly in love with the 
beautiful actress. 


When she was in California Adah Isaacs Men- 
ken printed a number of poetic contributions in 
the local papers, which attested her power and 
originality. They are, for the most part, in the 
blank verse of Walt Whitman’s style, but with 
far more fire and genuine poetic inspiration in 
them than we have ever been able to discover 
in the “good gray poet.” Her “Resurgam” is a 
cry from the depths of a woman’s tortured soul, 
a moan for one who went to an “uncoffined and 
unburied Death.” Erratic, as was her nature, 
are her poems, with a defiance of form, a disre- 
gard for poetic convention, faulty in many ways, 
but spontaneous, impulsive, genuine. In her 
“Infelix,” the regret of a life that has not ap- 
proximated, even, its promise, few sadder notes 
have been sounded. “My Heritage” is the revolt 
of one “bound in iron gyves,” the lament of an 
unwilling worshipper at the marts of Pleasure 
and of Gain, who dreams of joy and wakes to 
wretchedness, Throughout Adah Menken’s rhap- 
sodic verses the note of rebellion is heard. “In 
One Year Ago” is an exquisite anguish. Lyrical 
in form it is free of the technical faults that mar 
so much of her verse, and is touched with genius 
of a high order. Her “Sale of Souls” is of haunt- 
ing strength, a protest against the eternal barter 
of souls for gold and a wistful cry for relief. 
Walt Whitman never wrote anything half so ap- 
pealing. 


Out upon those banal New Yorkers who are 
now flippantly discussing her resemblance to the 
Lady Godiva and debating whether or not she 
was a circus performer or an actress! Adah 
Isaacs Menken, poor, ungovernable child of sor- 
row, had a soul! She was crucified on a Cossack 
horse for her bare beauty and the thongs that 
bound her to “Mazeppa” excoriated her to the 
quick. They who have the gift of interpreting 
aright the yearnings of the tempest-tossed heart 
that relieves its surcharged feelings in “Infelicia” 
know that a poet of no ordinary, circumscribed 
order lived in Adah Menken’s racked body and 
was hushed in the late 60’s when the generous, 
reckless yet really’ noble creature passed away 
at thirty-three in the French capital. “Thou 
knowest” is the inscription beneath her name on 
the little tombstone in Pere la Chaise. We pre- 
fer to believe this was addressed to no mortal. 
He who knows when the sparrows fall, was the 
Inscrutability meant and, knowing, He forgave. 
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TD EPEATEDLY, I have regretted that the 
ZU Golden State allowed that distinctively rep- 
resentative magazine, The Californian, to snuft 
out. lhree times it was sought to establish the 
magazine on a permanent basis, and as often 
hard times overtook its publishers so that they 
were compelled to write finis to their efforts. 
The original Californian was a weekly magazine 
which first saw light in 1864, with Charles Henry 
Webb, formerly of the editorial staff of the New 
York Times, as editor and publisher. It was a 
sixteen-page publication, not quite so large as 
The Graphic and lasted three years. Bret Harte 
has been credited with the founding of The Cali- 
fornian, but that is a mistake several of his 
biographers made. He was a contributor to its 
columns as also were Mark Twain, Charles 
Warren Stoddard, Ina D. Coolbrith, William C. 
Ralston, Bishop Kip, William Sharon, Hall Mc- 
Allister and others. In 1868 Bret Harte con- 
cluded that the time was ripe for the founding 
of a literary monthly and on the remains of The 
Californian, practically, the Overland was born, 
with Harte as editor. But although its fame was 
great, due to the “Heathen Chinee” poem, “Tenn- 
essee’s Partner,” “Luck of Roaring Camp” and 
othr virile stories by the editor, it never was a 
paying venture. In 1871, Bret Harte was lured 
east and the Overland, after struggling along 
for several years, gave up the ghost in 1875. 
John H. Carmany was the “angel” who kept it 
alive in the four years succeeding Bret Harte's 
flitting and he admitted that his contributors— 
notably Joaquin Miller, Mark Twain, Bret Harte, 
Prentice Mulford, Charles Warren Stoddard, J. 
Ross Browne, Edward Rowland Sill, Ambrose 
Bierce, Ina Coolbrith, Josephine Clifford, John 
Muir, James W. Gally, Noah Brooks and others— 
had good reason to remember him, for never had 
such prices been paid for poems, stories and 
articles as he paid to the writers of the old Over- 
land. 


This glance backward at literary California in 
its beginnings was induced by lighting upon the 
second volume of the second incarnation of The 
Californian under Fred M. Somers, he of the 
early Argonaut days. It had only a brief exist- 
ence, from 1880 to 1882, but the names of Wiil- 
liam C. Morrow, John Vance Cheney, Charles 
Edwin Markham, Sam Davis, Clarence Urmy, 
Charles H. Shinn, Millicent H. Shinn, Joseph 
Le Conte, Ben Truman, Kate Douglass Smith 
(Wiggin), Margaret Collier Graham, Joaquin 
Miller, Ina Coolbrith, Ambrose Bierce, J. P. 
Widney, E. R. Sill and Carlotta Perry are en- 
rolled among the brilliant galaxy of writers that 


.expressed California life in all its phases and 


made the magazine, without provincialism, what 
its name implied. Too bad, that it was so short- 
lived, for it deserved a better fate. It did not 
wholly die, however, for Millicent Shinn, one of 
its contributors, at once resuscitated the Over- 
land and under that name Somers’ Californian 
blossomed anew. It has had a varied experience 
and, of late years, has known financial unhappi- 
ness, living, in fact, on its past splendors. The 
third Californian magazine was illustrated and 
with our own Charles Frederick Holder as its 
editor it bloomed in 1891 and after the customary 
brief flowering, died in 1893. But it was a braw 
publication while it lasted, as might have been 
expected from its brilliant editorial management. 
Naturally, most of the contributors were Cali- 
fornians, with a good sprinkling from this side 
of the Tehachapi. Theodore Van Dyke of San 
Diego, for example, wrote a number of good 
descriptive articles for it; Abbot Kinney, the 
“doge of Venice,” contributed papers on political 
and economic questions; Dr. W. F. Channing, of 
Pasadena, son of Ellery Channing, the famous 
Unitarian, wrote on historical subjects, and his 
daughter, Grace Ellery Channing, enlivened its 
pages with bright fiction. Dorothea Lummis 
(Mrs. E. C. Moore) was of the corps of writers; 
Senator Stephen White, Charles F. Lummis, Dr, 
Walter Lindley, Don Arturo Bandini, and Judge 
Lewis A. Groff were among the Southern Cali- 
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fornians who contributed. Readers of The 
Graphic, all of them, of those still living. One 
of the excellent poems in this volume is by J. 
P. Widney of Los Angeles and is entitled “Mis- 
sion San Gabriel.” The poet leads his readers— 

Adown the ways of the quaint old street 

Where red tiled roof and gables greet 

My sight from the trees and tangied vines 

Whose festoons break the somber lines 

Of house and street; and the fig trees green, 

With purple fruit, and the nectarine, 

And the peaches’ down, and, back of all, 

Orange and lime in solid wall 

Of green and gold, and the deeper sheen 

Of the orange broke by the fresher green 

Of lemon boughs; ’ 


This was the San Gabriel of the 70’s, and as 
the artist Chapman saw the sleepy little village 
that housed the mission; alas, it is gradually be- 
coming Americanized with the electric line as the 
avant courier of the real estate agent and the 
country “villas” to take the place of the pic- 
turesque adobes, now falling into decay. In the 
same number John Muir writes of the “Ancient 
Glaciers of the Sierra.” In his usually breezy 
style he tells of the mountains they have brought 
into existence, the canyons they have crushed, 
and worn and scattered in moraines and espe- 
cially the part they have played in sculpturing 
the face of the earth. It is an article replete 
with interest. Stories of Arizona miners, de- 
scriptive articles of California mining districts, 
picturesque bits of frontier history, literary forays 
into Mexico, westward across the Pacific to 
Hawaii, north as far as Oregon and east to Ne- 
vada furnish many interesting pages. Captain John 
A. Sutter, California’s pioneer, par excellence, is 
the subject of a sympathetic sketch by Alexander 
Del Mar, who traces the history of the occupant 
of Sutter’s Fort, his generosity, the ingratitude 
of the state and the death that overtook him in 
the east where the former patriarch of the Paci- 
fic, a “Livingstone, a Cameron and a Stanley 
combined,” bitterly disappointed by the neglect 
of the national government, succumbed. Sutter 
was a Swiss, who immigrated to this country in 
1834, and five years later reached Alta California 
where he established himself on the Sacramento 
River, not far from the state capital. He soon 
became a wealthy ranchero, but the discovery of 
gold on the American River was his undoing. 
His land titles were disputed as the country be- 
came settled and although he resisted the en- 
croachments he was worsted in the courts, nor 
could he get satisfaction from Washington when 
he sought to establish his Mexican titles. The 
state awarded him a pension for a time, but it 
was stopped by a legislature that was unfriendly. 
However, one county is named in his honor and 
the old fort, restored and donated to the state 
by the Native Sons, is in charge of a board of 
trustees, appointed by the governor. 

In this connection I find deserved tribute paid 
to one who was largely instrumental in saving 
California to the Union when England was itch- 
ing for the opportunity to raise the British flag 
first and so achieve prior title. In 1846, it will be 
remembered, British war vessels were on the 
coast under the command of Admiral George Sey- 
mour and those of the United States of Commo- 
dore John D. Sloat. The latter had instructions 
to take over California at the first intimation of 
actual war between this country and Mexico. 
The article in the December (1880) number of 
the Californian recites the means by which Com- 
modore Sloat received information of the declara- 
tion of war by Mexico, which led him to hasten 
to Monterey with such speed that when Sey- 
mour arrived, to his great chagrin, he found the 
American flag floating above the old custom 
house and his rival in possession. The situation 
was this: Sloat, with the fagship Savannah, was 
lying off Mazatlan, where also was Seymour in 
the Collingwood, jealously watching every move 
of the Yankee commodore. The British admiral 
had perfect communication from Tampico to 
Mazatlan. His country, friendly with Mexico, 
Strained every nerve to keep him informed. At 
the first gleam of war he was to snatch Califor- 
nia to blaze, another jewel, in Britannia’s diadem. 
Sloat, to the contrary, was in the dark about 
everything. Mutterings of threatened war with 
Mexico reached his ears; that trouble on the Rio 
Grande was impending was certain, but he could 
not take a step until war was a certainty. The 
premature act of Captain Catesby Jones in 1842, 
which involved the United States in difficulty, im- 
pelled Sloat to be doubly cautious. In this im- 
pending crisis Dr. William Maxwell Wood, fleet 
surgeon of the Pacific squadron, was relieved, 
and volunteered to return home via Mexico, a 
hazardous route, considering the state of affairs. 
He carried a letter from Commodore Sloat to the 
secretary of the navy, George Bancroft, which, if 
found on him would have cost him his life. May 
1, 1846, five days after hostilities had begun on 
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the Rio Grande, as it transpired, Dr. Wood, ac- 
companied by the United States consul at Mazat- 
lan, on sick leave, set out for Guadalajara, which 
place he reached five days later to find the city 
wild with excitement over the news of war. To 
get word to Sloat, in advance of Seymour, was 
Dr. Wood's one hope. He wrote his dispatches, 
translated the fiery news in the local papers and 
through Consul Parrott’s aid, whose commercial] 
relations enabled him to hire a courtier without 
exciting suspicion, the latter, well-paid, and un- 
conscious of his mission, rode night and day till 
the packet was delivered at Mazatlan. It is of 
record that Commodore Sloat never received any 
other information save that furnished by the 
former fleet surgeon. Had Dr. Wood failed to 
risk his life in entering Mexico, Admiral Sey- 
niour certainly would have had prior news and 
California would have been lost to us, for Sloat 
did not dare seize the country until he had posi- 
tive information. The port of San Francisco, 
controlling the Pacific, undoubtedly would have 
been British. No reward ever came to the patrio- 
tic surgeon, who after traversing Mexico, gain- 
ing much valuable information, reached Vera 
Cruz in safety and sailed for home orf a neutral 
boat, bearing his valuable dispatches. Secretary 
Bancroft rendered him the highest praise and 
gratitude and the department ordered his ex- 
penses refunded. Congress, however, did noth- 
ing, for Dr. Wood always insisted he had mere- 
ly performed his duty. 


There are numerous little bits of history, fully 
as interesting, tucked away in this initial volume 
of the Californian which was so short-lived, and 
the women contributors did their share in illumi- 
nating its pages, especially in the line of poetry, 
although many stories and sketches are credited 
to their pee pens. Millicent Shinn, Carlotta 
Perry, Ina D. Coolbrith, Julia H. Bugeia, Isabel 
Saxon, May N, Hawley, Seddie E. Anderson and 
others proved that California’s beautiful scenery 
was of inspirational greatness and nature, in all 
her moods, are reflected by these sympathetic 
women interpreters. Not that they had a mo- 
nopoly. Charles H. Epcos: Charles Edwin Mark- 
ham, Charles H. Shinn, S. Richardson, J. P. 
Widney, Joaquin Miller <* Edgar Fawcett vied 
for preeminence and helped to give to the inter- 
esting California publication a true literary flavor. 
Only” Ina Coolbrith seems to have survived her 
poetic sisters; at least, her name is the only one 
known to the later critic. As for the sterner 
poets, Edwin Markham and John Vance Cheney 
are still true to the muse, but the old patriarch 
Miller sleeps his long sleep, and Edward Rowland 
Sill, whose “‘Fool’s Prayer” is a classic, has been 
dead more than a quarter of a century. What a 
pity that California has allowed its literary maga- 
zine to lapse! We have one or two excellent 
monthlies, it is true, but they reflect the flavor of 
the counting house and cater largely to the 
groundlings. De Le, 
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Put yourself in his place. That is the only way 
you will succeed in understanding how each of 
the four great nations of Europe honestly be- 
lieves it is fighting a defensive war, one absolute- 
ly necessary for its existence. Try to get the 
other fellow’s point of view, uncolored by your 
own prejudices or prepossessions. This does not 
mean that you must succeed in convincing your- 
self that everybody is right, and no one to blame. 
You may, probably will, end in thinking that one 
side is much the more at fault. But it will help 
you to understand why this war had to be. That 
it was inevitable, unavoidable, the result of years, 
yes centuries, of friction and misunderstandings. 


Hannibal was an African. So he must have 
been a negro. That is a sample of the way his- 
tory is taught in many high schools. Carthage 
was a colony of Tyre, an Arab settlement in 
Syria. The only negroes there were slaves, the 
same as in our southern states before the war. 
Even the “indigenous tribes’ of north Africa 
were not negroes. 


No nation has ever mastered the entire civil- 
ized world. Egypt was probably the first world 
power. She never conquered Babylon, and the 
other cities on the lower Euphrates, or the island 
of Crete, places whose civilization about equaled 
her own. Assyria stopped at the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean, Persia at the Aegean. Alex- 
ander did not bother about Italy or the western 
Mediterranean. Rome never subdued Persia. 
The Arabs, Mongols, and Turks, each touched 
only a corner of Europe. And no power since 
has even approached a world conquest. The fear 
and hope of German or Russian universal do- 
minion, are absurd. 
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Louis Cole’s Scare at Visalia 


Chamber of commerce members who accom- 
panied the ‘“Glad-handers” to San Francisco and 
return recently are still chuckling over the job 
they put up on President Louis M. Cole, who 
headed the delegation. It seems that Visalia has 
a drastic ordinance against the uttering of loud 
and raucous noises within the city limits, an in- 
junction which the Glad-handers recklessly 
ignored while their special was within the inter- 
dicted boundaries. When Louis Cole’s attention 
was drawn to the law he seized the megaphone 
and in strenuous notes proclaimed the presence 
of the visiting party. To repeated warnings that 
the police would get him he returned defiant an- 
swers and dared the city officials to attempt re- 
prisals. But the train pulled out without any 
Greaded contretemps. At Tulare, on the return 
trip, there was an hour or two of waiting for con- 
nections and an invitation to visit the high 
school was accepted where Joe Scott made one 
of the most felicitous extempore speeches of his 
career, As the train steamed into Visalia Louis 
Cole reached for the megaphone and repeated his 
circus performance, but in the midst of hts noisy 
demonstrations a little, red-headed constable 
stepped aboard the car and quietly announced 
that the disturber of the peace and violator of the 
city ordinance was under arrest. Producing a 
pair of handcuffs he clapped them on the crest- 
fallen chamber of commerce president and in- 
formed him that he would have to part company 
with his fellows and go to the court house. At 
this stage of the proceedings vehement protests 
were heard issuing from Louis’ sympathetic asso- 
ciates. 

“Confound it,” sung out Joe Scott, “this is an 
outrage! Surely, bail can be given for Mr. Cole’s 
appearance?” 

‘No; the constable was not authorized. Ali he 
could do was to escort the offender to the jus- 
tice of the peace. 

—Dtit mee Calf Walt, | expostulated Senator 
Bulla; “we must continue our journey.” 

“Sorry, I shall have to do my duty,” 
the imperturbable constable. 

It was suggested that as a fine of ten or fifteen 
dollars was probably the outside penalty that a 
purse of $25 be collected and left with the con- 
stable, providing he released his prisoner. 

No; he couldn’ take it. He was not authorized. 

Poor Louis Cole visibly drooped. He had 
stormed, next expostulated and now pleaded, but 
without avail. At this stage the half-suppressed 
titters of the conspirators about him culminated 
ma yell of laughter and Louis saw he had been 
“done.” The constable unlocked the steel brace- 
lets and with a grin disappeared. The train rolled 
south, the boys sang, “O, no, he’ll never get sold 
any more,” and the megaphone lay untouched. 


returned 


Wicked Scribes Trick Dr. Haynes 


True to his promise to the Scribes, following 
the dinner given by Herbert Goudge at the Un- 
ion League “Club last week, Dr. John R. Haynes 
entertained his fellow-members Wednesday night 
at his beautiful home on South Figueroa, thus 
closing the incident of the double wager arising 
over the interpretation of the abatement nuis- 
ance act. There were twenty seated at the table 
and following the toast to Mrs. Haynes it was 
suggested by one of the members that a secret 
ballot be taken on the gubernatorial! candidates. 
Ds. Haynes acquiesced, slips of paper were 
passed and in due course were returned to the 
host who read aloud the returns as the ballots 
were opened. I should premise by stating that 
among the Scribes present were such staunch 
Progressives as Marshall Stimson, Major Burn- 
ham, and Homer Earle, not to mention several 
well-known Johnson supporters, so that the an- 
nouncement of the vote was considerable of a 
shock to Dr. Haynes. In succession he read off, 
“Fredericks,” “Fredericks,” “Fredericks,” until 
the sixth repetition was reached, his face getting 
more serious, his eyes more bulging as the count 
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proceeded. There were two for Richardson, by 
way of a variety, one, I Syspect, cast by that 
radical Socialist, Rob Wagner. The total vote 
was Fredericks 17, Richardson 2, Johnson 1. The 
last, cast by the ‘doctor, and announced last, be- 
ing greeted by roars of laughter. Of course, 
every Progressive present claimed to have been 
true to the governor, but the host knew better. 
After the ribaldry had subsided, in a measure, it 
was confessed by Senator Robert Bulla that 2) 
wicked job had been put up on the doctor and 
with the passing of the ballots word had gone 
to plump for Fredericks as a pleasant joke on 
the host. It worked to perfection. C. D. Blaney 
of the advisory board, state highway commission, 
made a capital talk on good roads and what had 
been accomplished and E. P. Troy, the well- 
known writer on economics, earnestly and con- 
vincingly held forth on the local taxation and 
exemption amendment, illustrating his theme 
with salient statistics from Kern county where 
the Miller and Lux monopolists and other heavy 
holders of unimproved lands, retard progress 
and unfairly shift the burden of taxation on the 
small farmer. 


Bishop Conaty Chats of Europe 

Those fortunate guests who were present at 
the dinner party given by Joe Scott to Bishop 
Conaty Wednesday evening, at his home on 
Elden avenue, were treated to a most interesting 
gossip of European conditions by the guest of 
honor. The Bishop was in his happiest and 
chattiest mood, and his keen observations, re- 
tailed in his breezy style, were intensely absorb- 
ing. He spoke ot the spirit of enthusiasm and 
loyalty of the people of Germany, from the chil- 
dren up. He told of a jewelry store, leit ex- 
posed, with a sign telling that the proprietor had 
gone to the front. Such. property was considered 
almost sacred and was as safe as if it had been 
guarded by a regiment. The attitude toward the 
Americans, on the part of both officials and 
civilians, was greatly admired by the Bishop. A 
train was provided to take three hundred Ameri- 
cans from Bad Nauheim to The Hague, and all 
details concerning the tickets and other matters 
were left to the Americans themselves. Bishop 
Conaty was particularly struck by the efficiency 
and ingenuity of the American business men, in 
reducing the tangled conditions to order. ‘The 
train carried American flags, and was greeted 
everywhere with the utmost respect. 


Upliiters at Del Mar 


Having seen the program I am privileged to 
announce that Del Mar is having a visitation this 
week Friday, Saturday and Sunday, like unto 
nothing the pretty seaside resort has ever before 
experienced. It is the advent of the “Upliiters” 
of the Athletic Club to which I refer, headed by 
the Grand Muscle, Harry Hatdeman, with fifty 
staunch and true supporters in his wake. lt 
Henry Keller has been so indiscreet as to leave 
any atmosphere loose in the vicinity of Stratford 
Inn he might as well kiss it goodbye, for if there 
is anything the Uplifters raise from its moorings 
it is unattached ether. It is the first annual out- 
ing of the inner club and a special car on the 
Santa Fe carried the members south Friday 
morning, returning Sunday p. m. There are 
tennis games scheduled, baseball, golf, bathing 
and fishing and low jinks and high jinks Friday 
and Saturday evenings that I would like to tip 
off, but dare not. Perhaps, next week, I may lift 
the veil and disclose the excellent program which 
the committee on entertainment has provided for 
the delectation of the gay and the serious. 


When the Editor’s Son Marries 


Could the wish of Robert Burns be universally 
gratified—‘O wad some power the giftie gi’e 
us, to see oursel’s as ithers see us’—the world 
might be a wiser place, but it would lose half its 
humor. For example, lives there an editor who 
has not been anathematized because he refused 
to publish florid offerings of “Old Subscriber,” 
or “Pater Familias,” when, as a matter of fact, 
he was simply protecting the writers from mak- 
ing themselves ridiculous. Yet last week we find 
a veteran local editor, on the occasion of his 
son's marriage, indulging himself in a verbal 
orgy which, had it been submitted by any other 
parent, would have been consigned promptly to 
the W. P. B. Here it is, save for the names 
and facts which would betray the identity of 
these, doubtless, highly estimable folk: 

“The affair was a joyous one. The elegant 
drawing room in which the impressive marriage 
service of the Congregational ritual was read, was 
a veritable bower of floral beauty. Tenderly ex- 
quisite roses, passionate carnations, gorgeous 
chrysanthemums—there were hundreds and hun- 
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dreds of them all banked and massed about the 
room in a wealth gf profusion all attesting the 
richness, the fullnes¥ and the beauty of the deep 
parental love enshrining the lives of this newly- 
made husband and wife. Such a scene, Such a 
setting, bid one enter. The lights were soft and 
tranquilizing. Divine radiance and exquisite 
color—the beauty of holiness and the holiness 
of beauty—these bid you enter; and entering was 
as though one had stepped into Paradise. The 
exhale of sweet floral perfumes, the happy voices 
of the many dear friends gathered to bless the 
wondrous event about to be recorded in the ex- 
perience of this God-favored couple, bid you abide 
forever in the midst of joy so pure and undefiled. 
To the strains of orchestral melody Mr. Blank 
and Miss X—the former strong, manly, and con- 
fident, the fatter graceful, beautiful, and confd- 
ing—took their places beneath a pendent floral 
bell, joined hands, and, in the solemn hush fol- 
lowing, which the very stars of the night seemed 
to participate in as though in anticipation of the 
exalted event, portentous words were uttered 
ushering into existence a new household upon 
earth.” 

In all this glittering array of words it is diff- 
cult to select the purest gem, but after full con- 
sideration I cast my vote for “passionate carna- 
tions.” 


Tuna Club at Honolulu 


Benjamin Folsom of Pasadena has just re- 
turned from a trip to Honolulu, and he tells me 
that while he was there a group of enthusiastic 
sportsmen organized a Tuna Club “on the fines 
of Charles Frederick Holder’s offspring at ‘Cata- 
lina.” This will stimulate—what shall I say—the 
production of piscatorial epics, to put it in 
diplomatic verbiage. What an event it will be, 
after the Honolulu organization has mellowed 
with a few years of adventure, to hold a joint 
banquet, and pit the members of the two clubs 
against each other in a battle of fish tales. The 
Catalina body will have all the best of it for a 
while, being backed by such authority of tradi- 
tion, but it must look to its laurels, for “youth 
will be served.” Ben further informs me that 
“It is worth the voyage to Honolulu just to see 
the fish in the ‘Aquarium there. There is a pros- 
pect of a display of their beauties at the Fair in 
San Francisco, if it is found practicable.” 


Just a Reminder 


Speaking of Dr. Holder, this is as good a 
place as any to remind everyone to vote “Yes” 
on amendment 18, concerning the non-sale of 
game, to protect the wild life of the state. This 
amendment will be at the bottom of the first 
column of amendments on the ballot, November 
3, and is in danger of being overlooked as a con- 
sequence. 


Questionable Tactics of Craig Men 


Judge Gavin Craig may not have known of 
the proposition W. Ona Morton, president of the 
Craig Club, placed before the newspapers of the 
district in which he is seeking sudden advance- 
ment to the court of appeals, after two years in 
the superior court. Regardless of his other short- 
comings as a candidate for this imnortant posi- 
tion, one would hope that a judge of the superior 
court would possess greater sagacity—not to 
mention the morality of it-—than to make a 
proposition to circumvent the federal law requir- 
ing that advertising matter be marked “adv.” 
when it otherwise looks like regular reading 
matter. E. O. Wickizer, publisher of the South 
Pasadena Record, exposes the plan concerning 
Craig’s announcement, quoting Morton’s letter, 
which, in part, is as follows:. 

“Several of the papers have expressed their 
willingness to publish this announcement with 
some publicity on the following basis: The can- 
didate card to be run in the ordinary column 
for that purpose, and the publicity in some good 
place in the paper, both to be paid for at regular 
advertising rates. The principal purpose of this 
plan being to so arrange the matter that the 
write-ups would not be marked ‘advertising’ as 
this, of course, spoils the effect. Can we make 
this arrangement with you?” 

Publisher Wickizer tartly comments on this as 
follows: “The federal law provides specifically 
that any reading matter set in the same type as 
the body of the paper and made to appear as 
news matter, if run for pay, must be marked 
‘advertisement.’ The law which we have been 
asked to break is so well known among law- 
yers and public officials that Judge Craig surely 
must know it. If he does not know these com- 
mon laws he certainly is not fit for the high posi- 
tion which he is seeking in his campaign against 
Judge (Conrey. This about finishes Judge Craig’s 
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candidacy so far as this paper is concerned. 
We would not like to see a judge on the bench 
who would try to induce anyone to break the 
law, which he is supposed to enforce, to meet 
his own ends,” 


History Reverses Itself 


It about two years ago that the Herald, in its 
first stage of development as an evening paper, 
announced a “find-the-girl” contest, in which a 
young woman was to visit certain places at 
times announced in advance, and anyone who 
identified her there, or elsewhere in the course of 
the contest, was to receive a money prize. The 
identification was to be made by approaching the 
young woman and informing her that she was the 
“it? of the search. Obviously, the plan made all 
women fair game for any man who wanted to 
accost them on the street, for he could always 
make the contest his excuse if he found himself 
in trouble. The police objected to the affair, and 
it was called off for this reason. Now the Ex- 
press, in its frantic attempt to achieve public at- 
tention, has revived the same moth-eaten and 
highly pernicious scheme, and proposes to place 
all Los Angeles women at the mercy of lecher- 
ous youths, for the sake of the sale of a few 
papers. It was generally understood that the 
Express brought all its influence to bear upon 
the police department at the time of the Herald 
contest, but times have changed since then, and 
now it is the Express that finds its circulation in 
need of bolstering. It is distinctly up to Chief 
Sebastian. Will he allow the Express to do what 
he ordered the Herald to refrain from doing? 


Civic Repertory Theater Organized 


Los Angeles is to have a Civic Repertory Thea- 
ter this season. That has been finally decided. 
The institution is a direct outgrowth of the Play- 
goers Society, and, naturally, Miss Willamene 
Wilkes is the moving spirit and will be ably sec- 
onded by Miss Edna Robbins, as business man- 
ager. Tor the present the performances will be 
given in the Gamut Club theater, and the prices 
will be right down to the scale of the “movies” — 
10-20-30. It is the intention to compete in price 
with the cheapest form of entertainment, in qual- 
ity with the best, and in material to observe a 
catholicity of selection which will attract every- 
one, Miss Beth Frost, one of the students at 
Cumnock, expressed the aspiration of the theater 
neatly in a parody of Kipling’s “L’Envoi,” dashed 
off between classes: 


When earth’s last scenario is written, 
Mary Pickford’s eyes permanently dried, 

When Maude Adams has gone into movies, 
And the bravest cowboy has died, 

We shall rest; and, faith, we shall need it— 
Lie down for a Sunday or two— 

"Till the public wants some new sensation, 
And the Repertory Theater comes through. 


It will not be the aim of Miss Wilkes and her 
associates to furnish sensations, so much as to 
provide at an almost insignificant cost, perform- 
ances of plays which, otherwise, never will be 
seen in Los Angeles. The one thing the pro- 
moters are anxious to emphasize, is that there is 
to be nothing dull and academic about the per- 
formances, and there will be comedies as well as 
serious dramas. It is hoped to get the rights for 
“Prunella,” one of the most delightful of all com- 
edies, “The Return of the Prodigal” is scheduled, 
and Ibsen’s least known play wherein he satir- 
ived almost everything else he ever wrote, “The 
Wild Duck.” There will be an evening of one- 
act plays, and other attractive novelties. Thirty 
players are enlisted in the venture, all of whom 
have had previous experience, most of them un- 
der Miss Wilkes’ direction. The first perform- 
ance will be given soon after the middle of No- 
yember. 


Farish Takes Over Brokerage 


O. E, Farish has taken over the entire broker- 
age business of the California Realty Company, 
which, however, will continue to have an office 
at its old location, acting as a holding concern. 
As president of the California Realty Corpora- 
tion, of which he was also the principal organ- 
izer, Oscar Farish has been one of the leading 
spirits in the Los Angeles realty world, and be- 
fore that. as a member of the firm of Mines & 
Farish. He has a host of friends of the sort 
necessary to an active business of the nature of 
his operations. 


Correcting an Erroneous Statement 


San Diego’s alert youngster, O. J. Stough, 
chides me for giving his age as ninety-five, as- 
suring me that he will be ninety-seven years old 
April 18, 1915. He says he works on an average 
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of sixteen hours a day and is on the go from five 
in the morning until midnight, almost every day. 
He also advises me that he takes from two to 
four of the best looking girls in the country to 
the theater an average of five nights a week. 
This. I insist, is too strenuous a task even for 
San Diego’s wonder. Now, if he finds himself in 
need of assistance I might, of course, offer to be 
his proxy part of the time, the roads between 
here and San Diego being so good. Mr. Stough 
tells me that he has a million dollar farm out at 
Burbank which he visits often. He is no Demo- 
crat but admires Phelan greatly and will vote for 
him, also for his friend, Kettner. He cautions 
me to consult with Willie Ritchie. the lightweight 
champion, before venturing to swim, run or 
wrestle with him. Ritchie will surely advise me 
not to attempt it, he declares. There’s a braw 
lad for you! 


Knibbs Back from the Wilds 


Henry Herbert Knibbs, author of “Overland 
Red,” as revealed not long ago in The Graphic, 
has just returned from Arizona, where he has 
been paying a visit to the famous “squaw man,” 
James Willard Schultz, in his camp in the north- 
ern mountains. Schultz himself is an author of 
considerable note, his book “My Life Among the 
Indians,” being a real picture of the experiences 
of a man who adopted the mode of existence of 
the aborigines, even marrying an Indian woman. 
Knibbs and Schultz hunted turkey, deer and bear, 
but the former has now settled down to work 
on a new novel he is completing, the scene of 
which is a desert town in southern Arizona. He 
also has a new book of poetry. in the press, 
which will be ott shortly. It is reported that a 
dramatization of “Overland Red” will be staged 
at the Burbank soon, but of this not even the 
author himself is yet assured. 


Ellis Cohn on Election Chances 


Ellis Cohn, who is in closer totich with the 
sentiment of those who back their faith in the 
cutcome of elections and other sporting events 
with cash, than possibly any other man in Los 
Angeles, says there is an absolute apathy on the 
part of the betting fraternity, concerning the out- 
come of the voting November 3. ‘Therefore, 
while it is rumored here and there that the odds 
on Johnson are quoted at two and three to one, 
there is nothing but paper and muscle in the 
statement. For himself. Mr. Cohn, who has a 
record for a considerable degree of success in 
forecasting election results, and backing his fore- 
casts with cash, asserts that unless all signs fail, 
“and they never have failed yet,” he adds, 
Fredericks will be elected governor. In San 
Francisco, where it was to be expected there 
would be a great deal of Johnson money offered, 
not one large “commission” has been reported. 
As between prohibition and anti-prohibition, Mr. 
Cohn thinks there is not the slightest doubt in 
the world that the “drys” will be defeated. 


Invitation, Information, Consternation 


Miss Mary Foy’s reputation as a speaker is al- 
most national. She has a broad range of in- 
formation, and so when the new Woman's Civic 
Club of Whittier wanted a speaker who could dis- 
cuss the various constitutional amendments in- 
telligently, they sent a delegate to invite Miss 
Poy, who said she would be delighted to comply. 
The interview came thus speedily to a mutually 
pleasant close, but just as the spokesman for the 
Whittier club was leaving, it occurred to her, as 
an afterthought—hardly more than a formality, 
of course—to ask: “By the way, how do yeu 
stand on prohibition?” “TI am with the ‘wets,’ ” 
Miss Foy answered, and the visitor from Whit- 
tier was covered with confusion and embarrass- 
ment at the unexpected answer. “Oh, well, in 
that case, 1{ that is your feeling, we—why—you 
know, of course, we couldn’t have you,” and she 
left for Whittier to report failure. 


All “Bull” and a Yard Wide 


I have seen a sample of the ballot with which 
the voters of the state will be called upon to 
juggle November 3. It is thirty-six inches wide 
and twenty-two deep. You remember the shape 
of the polling booths. Now just figure for your- 
self how any person of merely ordinary manual 
dexterity, is going to manipulate this blanket 
of none too tough paper. I venture two predic- 
tions: One is that there will he an incalculable 
waste of time by reason of voters spoiling their 
ballots, tearing them or accidentally defacing 
them in the hand to hand struggle: the other 
that eventually the vast majority of the voters 
will be so disgusted before they reach the con- 
stitutional amendments that they will not bother 
voting on these at all. This may mean success 
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for prohibition, as many of those in favor of that 
law are fanatics who will vote for a dry state 
first, even if they neglect to cast their ballots 
for governor, while the opponents, excepting 
those directly interested, are more _ inclined 
toward a philosophical view of life which does 
not place any one subject above all others as of 
predominant importance. I have been inclined 
to believe that prohibition had no chance; I now 
regard its adoption as probable, our direct legis- 
lation mania playing into the hands of all re- 
formers by reason of accumulating a mass of is- 
sues which the sane voter cannot and will not 
try to digest. 


Nuisance Act Warmly Defended 


“Abatement nuisance act” has many warm de- 
fenders, as, indeed, it deserves to have, save for 
the careless verbiage of section 2, which, doubt- 
less, while unintentional, opens the may to pos- 
sible blackmail as I have pointed out in a previ- 
ous issue of The Graphic. Field Secretary Thom- 
as D. Eliot, of the American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation, is of a contrary opinion, however, and 
writes to me from San Francisco to this effect, 
under date of October 19: 

“Tn an editorial of October third, you state 
that the proposed abatement law provides that 
‘any lewd act’ committed on the premises sub- 
mits the owner to the extreme penalty of ‘closing 
the place for a year,’ however innocent the owner. 
Your Jegal friend has misinformed you in regard 
to two points included in the above statement. 
The law says ‘acts’ and ‘not any lewd act’ must 
occur. Furthermore, he forgot to tell you that 
no property is closed for one year provided the 
owner files a bond to maintain the premises de- 
cently. Moreover, if the owner was ignorant and 
abates the nuisance before the time of the trial, 
and the general reputation of the place (which 
serves as evidence) is good, there is no case 
against him. No property holder who is careful 
to maintain decent premises need fear the opera- 
tion of the abatement law. He is protected 
against malicious suits by section 529, code of 
civil procedure by which the plaintiff must file 
a bond for his protection before securing the 
temporary writ of abatement, and by the section 
of the law charging the costs against the plaintiff 
if he loses. Field investigators for this associa- 
tion prove that in none of the ten abatement 
states has blackmail or injury to legitimate prop- 
erty holders occurred.” 

I cheerfully give space to this communication 
and hope that my legal friend is mistaken, al- 
though he assures me to the contrary. 


Bishop Mouzon, a Master Orator 


Trinity Auditorium on Grand Avenue promises 
to be quite a musical and art center for Los An- 


geles. It has been constructed for and by the 
Trinity Methodist Church South, the leading con- 
gregation of that denomination in this part of 
the state, and is a most satisfactory hall in every 
way. The Methodist Church South is one of the 
great churches of the country, far stronger than 
any other in the South. and increasing today in a 
remarkable way. Recognizing that Los Angeles 
is one of the coming cities of the country. and 
that, with its Trinity Auditorium, it must put its 
hest foot foremost in this part of the world, it has 
sent us a resident bishop in the nerson of Dr. 
Mouzon. a South Carolinan, of whom his state 
may well be proud. For a masterpiece of pulpit 
oratory commend me to an address such as he 
delivered in the Auditorium last Sunday to a 
crowded house. He dwelt on the fundamentals 
of Christianity and snoke with a warmth and a 
range of vision that delighted his andience. Next 
day. he addressed all the Methodist preachers 
North and South on the prospect of an united 
Methodism, and kept up his reputation, The 
bishop is a coming man. 


To Drug or Not to Drug 


Arthur Edwardes, one of the leading drugtess 
practitioners of Los Angeles, obiects to the state- 
ment made edttorially in The Graphic concerning 
the forty-sixth amendment. to he voted = on 
November 3, that “it would invite illiterate and 
inadequately trained doctors to come here.” He 
offers arguments and statements to show that 
this amendmert will establish a higher standard 
among these insurgents of medicine. by estab- 
lishing a board of examiners for this branch of 
the profession, without expense to the state. It 
is as unfair to ask a drugless nractitioner to pass 
an examination set by the other branch of the 
nrofession. he urges, as it would he to ask a 
dentist to pass an examination set by a lawyer. 
He maintains that there are many who are con- 
vinced of the efficacy of hydro-therapy, mechano- 
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therapy, chiropractics and the other forms of 
science which do not recognize the efficacy of 
drug treatments, and that these persons are con- 
stitutionally entitled to be permitted to go to 
their own choice of physicians for treatment. 
Tle maintains that the new amendment would 
prevent quacks from imposing upon sufferers, 
and holds that medicine is not yet a sufficiently 
exact science for any branch to arrogate to itself 
exclusive right to put its theories into practice. 
In fine, it ts the desire of Dr. Edwardes and 
his associates, to obtain recognition for their 
mode of treatment of ailments on the same hasis 
as homeopathy, osteopathy, and natureopathy 
procured after long struggles, and not in any 
sense to let down the bars to fakers and quacks. 


Prof. Bliven’s Sense of Humor 


Professor Bruce O. Bliven of U. S. C. and 
‘Harris & Frank’s has a keen sense of humor, 
when not engaged in his sterner occupations of 
expounding the science of journalism at the uni- 
versity, and the merits of certain kinds of wear- 
ing apparel through the periodicals. He drops 
me a brief note recording two of his recent 
observations: “The first one was the sign over 
a Red Cross booth: ‘Buy a ticket to “Let’s Get 
Married” and help the European sufferers.’ I] 
don’t suppose the author of the slogan meant 
it as an appeal for vicarious atonement, but it 
sounded that way. The other was a poster 
before a moving picture show. It announced the 
name of the show: ‘J. Walter Kerrigan—A Dra- 
matic Mistake.’ Shades of the comic spirits!” 
1 have two more gems to add to the casual col- 
lection. Riding to Redondo on the trolley car 
T noticed an imposing sign at Belvidere, “W. M. 
Browning, Notary Republic,” and upon reaching 
Redondo itself I was confronted by one of Col. 
Garland’s signs of progress, reading, “The hills 
of Redondo is the most heautiful of sights.” 
Doubtless. most of the blunders of this sort 
seen on billhoards, are due to the sign painters, 
for it is seldom that you find a man following 
this pursuit who is also a Hterary gent. 


Dramatic Criticism in San Diego 


I have received from San Diego a clipping 
from one of the papers there. of a criticism of 
Arnold Daly’s nerformance of “Ask No Ques- 
tions.” The author of the gem is Sidney T. Snow, 
in case his services are needed bv any of the lo- 
cal dailies, and I quote the following excerpt 
to prove his entire fitness for membership in the 
local fraternity: “‘Ask No Questions’ is one of 
the ‘Anatol’ series by Arthur Schnitzler. Anatol, 
who naturally is played by Daly, is a young 
scientist. The action takes place in his apart- 
ments in Vienna. Max, his friend, is played by 
Ray Brown. They are together 1n the room 
as the curtain rises. They are discussing Ana- 
tol’s wife. Anatol suspects her of heing unfaith- 
ful to him. That she Joves him while she is with 
him he is certain: it is what happens while she 
is away that frets him. Max suggests hypno- 
tizing her and asking questions. At this point 
Witda, the wife (Miss Dorris Mitchell) enters. 
She is hyonotized. The young hushand tries to 
ask auestions, but can’t. That’s all there is to 
it. Thin? Itis. Yet it isn’t. if you stop to anal- 
yze. And what acting.” This is the gem of my 
collection since Henry Warnack evolved his 
Trish gendarmes when the Princess Plavers 
were at the Mason. The local brigade must look 
to its laurels. 


Cafes with Sinister Names 


YT noticed on First Street the other day—-in the 
region of “Meals. 10 cents and Up,” (meaning, 
doubtless, that the 10-cent meals will not stay 
down)—a little hole in the wall with the sign on 
the window “Cafe de Punk.” Los Angeles has 
not been noted for freak names of its cafes. pos- 
sibly, becatise most of the public eating places 
here are so bad that it is nnsafe to joke about it. 
In San Francisco it is different, and before the 
unpleasantness of April, 1906, was even more 
so. There still survive, however. two “Fly-trans,” 
and a whole litter of “Poodle Dogs.” and “The 
Stable.” T understand, is a popular salle a mang- 
er, But “The Dirty Spoon,” has disappeared 
with manv other resorts of similar appetizing 
names. These were cafes where the food was so 
good that their proprietors delighted in this su- 
perficial mask of repulsion. It is a condition 
which is not likely to obtain here from all present 
signs. 


Freak Theater Seating Idea 

For a top-notch chief of police. Sebastian has 
a genius for astonishing his admirers with im- 
practicable ideas. His recent suggestion, for ex- 
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ample, that moving picture theaters should be ar- 
ranged like the Quaker meeting-houses, seats for 
women on one side and those for men on the 
other, seems as if it will die a natural death. The 
objection, obviously, is that the majority of the 
patrons of theaters—moving picture as well as 
others—enter like the creatures went into the ark, 
in pairs of male and female. How many Jills 
would be invited to the movies if at the door 
their Jacks had to go one way, and they the 
other? And how many Jills would care to go to 
the theater under those conditions and restric- 
tions? The theory upon which the suggestion 
was based is that men take advantage of the 
gloom of picture houses to annoy women who 
happen to sit near them. I doubt if there are 
many cases of women being annoyed by men who 
have not, in the first place, either by actions or 
semi-indecent garb, provided the incentive or 
encouragement. It reminds me of the latest story 
of clothes. A man, walking down the street, no- 
ticed a pretty woman in unusual decollete attire, 
and turned around to take another look. A po- 
liceman tapped him on the arm and said, “Come 
with me.” “What for?” “I saw you trying to 
flirt with that girl in the peek-a-boo waist.” 
“Peek-a-boo? That was no peek-a-boo. That 
was a ‘look at here.’ ” 


Jchn Brockman to Retire 


Having succeeded in the upbuilding of his two 
corners at Seventh and Grand, John Brockman is 
preparing to retire from active business, and I 
have it on his own authority that soon he will 
leave Los Angeles on a protracted trip for pleas- 
ure only. Brockman has earned his leisure. He 
backed his faith in Seventh street to the limit, 
and his holdings kept increasing in value con- 
stantly, until finally the Brockman building ex- 
rressed his confidence in that part of the city. 
Then came the Robinson company, which, with- 
in a twelvemonth, will be located immediately 
opposite. So now the aged capitalist has con- 
cluded he has done enough, and is going to see 
the world. He has not decided where he will go, 
how tong he will stay, or what he will do. He 
will be another Hiram Perkins of “Mary Jane’s 
Pa”—“allow the casual to transpire.” 


Another Product of Election Laws 


In the days when politics had not been puri- 
fied and sublimated, the candidate was protected 
from the rapacity of compaign grafters by the 
experience of the party’s political managers. Now 
he has no such bulwark, and ‘a new industry has 
sprung up—that of endorsements at so much 
“per.” The candidate receives a call from the ex- 
ecutive committee, or an officer of the Steenth 
Precinct Nonpartisan Political League who as- 
sures him that this organization is working for 
him incessantly. True, they have not formally 
endorsed him yet, but they expect to do so at 
their next meeting. The league, meanwhile, has 
been under certain expenses, part of which have 
been in the interest of the particular candidate in 
question. Would he contribute, say $25, to the 
league’s funds. If he would do so, it is abso- 
lutely positive that the endorsement will be forth- 
coming. Their name is legion and they are work- 
ing overtime these days. Only a milionaire could 
satisfy all of them. Of course, there are bona 
fide endorsements, too, given without desire of 
reward, but they are scarce. The publicity of 
endorsements in a time when there is no party 
line, is great, and the cheap grafters know it. 
It is the wise man who can tell which to buy 
and which to side-step. 


Alan Dale Loses Peacock Feather 


From Dixie Hines, the New York theatrical 
gossip purveyor, I have received the following 
note: “Our journalistic confreres are adding to 
the interest of the work. Alan Dale who writes 
for the American has resigned. His valedictory 
is significant for a remark to the effect that he is 
to ‘die game’ and will refuse to hecome a scrap 
writer, whatever that may be. It is said, how- 
ever, that the managers of New York have 
formed an alliance against unfavorable criticism, 
and Mr. Dale is the first to feel the weight of 
their power. The American declares that his re- 
lease is due entirely to a disagreement as to the 
value of his service. Acton Davies, lately dramat- 
ic critic on the Evening Sun and more recently 
critic on the Tribune, is also absent from first- 
nights in an official capacity. When he departed 
from the Evening Sun he sent a hot shot into the 
business office, and it is rumored in the field 
where rumors grow that his more recent dis- 
association with the Tribune was due to a lile 
cause.” 
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Unique Drama of Destiny and a Bymmer Fancy By Randolph Bartlett 


ONCENTRATION is the keynote of the 


successful drama. Many a good one-act 
play has been lost through the spreading of a 
twenty-minute idea over three hours. More- 
over, those ideas which require for their working 
out, a deliberate action, and a psychic rather 
than a physical or mental development, are not, 
as a rule, dramatic. Of the unique works in 
dramatic form that the modern closet drama has 
given us, “Van Zorn,’ by Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson, is among the most original, but least 
dramatic. It recalls the words of Maeterlinck 
in his essay in “The Double Garden”: “When 
the sun has entered into the consciousness of 
him who is wise, as we may some day hope that 
it will enter into that of all men, it will reveal 
ene duty, and one alone, which is that we should 
do the least possible harm and love others as we 
ourselves; and from this duty no drama can 
spring.” In other words, there cannot be “the 
clash that makes the drama” when brotherly love 
becomes general) In “Van Zorn,” Mr. Robinson 


has presented a group of four persons who, as. 


nearly as is humanly possible, love each other 
almost as themselves, even though that love is 
occasionally blinded by occasional touches of 
selfishness inherent in the human animal. There- 
fore, his play is not so much a drama as the mu- 
tual adjustment of these four persons from an 
artificial beginning, to a harmonious conclusion. 

At the outset, Weldon Farnham, a painter 
whose work is touched by genius, is engaged 
to marry Villa Vannevar, who previously has 
been in love with George Lucas. Lucas, too, has 
been considered a genius, but his talents have 
gone to seed, and have been drowned in liquor. 
His father was a waster, and the son seems to 
have had it brought home to him that he cannot 
escape the hereditary influence. His friends look 
upon him as a man who might have been great, 
but who is hopelessly degenerate from alcohol. 
Van Zorn, whose wealth is estimated at about 
twenty millions, is an old friend of Farnham, 
and a believer in destiny. He has been traveling 
abroad for about a year, and returns just in time 
for a little informal gathering one morning in 
Farnham’s studio. The painter has just finished 
a portrait of his betrothed. No one is quite 
satisfied with it, though al! admit the touch of 
genius. Everyone is rather uneasy from the 
fiwe Ole Van Zorn’s arrival, and his rather stilt- 
ed references to destiny. 


Finally, the painter and the millionaire are left 
together, and Van Zorn unfolds himself. Cutting 
to the heart of the carefully written dialogue— 
clever, yet anything but dramatic—Van Zorn 
has been in love with Villa himself ever since he 
first saw her before his departure a year ago. He 
assures Farnham that his engagement is a mis- 
take, and marriage will mean unhappiness for 
three. He asks permission to call upon Miss 
Vannevar that same afternoon, and see if he has 
not read destiny’s message aright. Now, it is 
rather clear that Farnham himself is none too 
sure that his engagement to Villa is a good thing, 
but even before he adinits this to himself, his 
pride and self-confidence would not permit him 
to hedge his fiancee about with a refusal, so he 
agrees that Van Zorn shall have this opportun- 
ity to test his faith in his interpretation of des- 
tiny. 

The millionaire calls on the young woman, and 
finds with her the unfortunate Lucas, in the 
throes of a painful farewell. He is “going away,” 
inysteriously and indefinitely. Van Zorn senses 
what this departure probably means—suicide— 
and with his sympathy and help wins Lucas back 
to self esteem and right living. His confidence 
in his destiny, however, does not blind him to 
the fact that he has made a mistake as to the 
place which Miss Vannevar is to occupy in his 
life, and he instinctively recognizes that she is 
not for himy nor yetueeeebarnham, but for the 
reclaimed Lucas. As he says to Farnham jn the 
evening, in reply to the rather caustic inquiries 
of that individual, whom one may forgive a cer- 
tain perturbation as he waits to know whether 
he has lost his beautiful fiancee or not—as Van 
Zorn says: “My destiny is a very good destiny. 
but, unfortunately, it has encountered one that 
is better. Unfortunately for myself, I mean— 
not in any sense for others.” So Lucas and the 
brilliant Villa are reunited. and as they come 
and declare themselves to Farnham he takes the 
news philosophically enough, and then he and Van 
Zorn remain and discuss destiny. 

VAN ZORN: I should venture to say that 
Lucas’ destiny will not be altogether a bad one. 


Being human and not a fool, he must in the na- 
ture of things have ambitions that he will never 
realize. On the other hand, he will have a great 
deal of happiness, I believe. But neither he nor 
I can have what you are going to have. I won't 
say that you have it already (glances toward the 
portrait and scowls) for that might not be good 
for youggand Ft “might net be tre 

FARNHAM: (Affecting modesty). You 
may be within gunshot of being right, but this 
day’s work doesn’t seem to be very promising 
—that is, to the uninitiated. I suppose, however, 
that you feel a great deal better. 

VAN ZORN: Why do you say that? 

FARNHAM: After what you have done? 

VAN ZORN: I have done nothing. I thought 
that was understood. 

FARNHAM: Oh yes, you have, in spite of 
your cosmic modesty. Haven’t you cleared the 
air? Haven’t you raised the curtain? 

VAN ZORN: Would you talk like that, Farn- 
ham, if you knew me a little better—if you knew, 
as J know, what I have lost 

FARNHAM: We have things before we fose 
them. That’s old, I know; but I believe it’s true. 

VAN ZORN: Yes, Farnham, it is quite true. 
And it is most distinctly what IJ have had that I 
have now lost What is your notion of the 
best thing for a man to do when he has lost his 
belief that he has something to five for? 

FARNHAM: (Pretending not to understand). 
Why, that’s easy. Find something new to live for. 

VAN ZORN: There may be a certain amount 
of wisdom in that. And yet you do not wholly 
understand me. 

FARNHAM: And who the devil does? 

VAN ZORN: Do you know what it is, Farn- 
ham, that J am facing? 

FARNHAM: (With a forced Jaugh). You are 
facing me, for the moment. I’m not much to be 
facing, I grant you; but you might have to face 
something worse. 

VAN ZORN: (More and more serious. I 
seem to be facing you, Farnham, but the truth 
is that J am facing myself. Whichever way I 
look now, I look forward into a thousand mir- 
rors; and I see myself—only myself—Van Zorn. 
Tf T had one talent, I should see that; and I 
should thank God for it. But it isn’t there. There 
is nothing there but-—-Van Zorn. 


In other words, faith in destiny is not suf- 
ficient to complete the happiness of man. With 
that faith. unlimited wealth, and capacity for 
self-analysis, Van Zorn still needs something out- 
side of self to make his life mean something. But 
the manner of reaching this conclusion is not 
one such as to attract a large and admiring audi- 
ence. Mr. Robinson, despite the introduction of 
a pair of light comedy characters. in addition to 
those mentioned, has not written a play. but a 
rather elusive series of dialogues in which the 
few dramatic situations are beclouded by vague 
talk. Jt should have been a novel. and as such 
it would have been excellent. but in its present 
form there are too many elisions and the nuances 
frequently escape the most attentive ear. 


Witter Bynner is better known as a poet than 
as a diamatist. In fact, as a writer of virile verse 
he is quite the fashion, and there are few of 
the more progressive magazines which do not 
consider it almost necessary to have one of his 
poems in each issue. Mr. Bynner’s poetry is 
not finely written. It lacks musical quality and 
smooth diction, but it has a modern power about 
it that makes it a new note. It is this quality 
which makes his dramas-appeal, although that is 
rather a broad statement concerning a man who 
has only two slender volumes and one unsuccess- 
ful stage play to his credit. Mr. Bynner will be 
remembered in Los Angeles for his drama, “His 
Father’s House,” done when the Morosco was in 
its days of novelty as a producting theater. The 
first of his published plays was “Tiger.” Of this 
short drama it is difficult to write for fear of say- 
ing too much or too little. For in a brief space 
he lifts up the horrid, gruesome figure of harlotry 
and procuration, and exhibits it in its vilest form, 
culminating with a situation that is inexpressibly 
monstrous—the more so because it is quite pos- 
sible. But “Tiger” is not a thing to be turned 
loose pon an unsuspecting public. It is too fear- 
ful. 

Now comes “The Little King,” another short 
play, in which Mr. Bynner’s talents seem to be 
matuting, his sense of dramatic suspense no whit 
less keen than in “Tiger,” but his humanity 
rather broader. He still enjoys drawing fiend- 





ish and cruel types, but there is introduced into 
his work a touch of optimism that helps to re- 
deem the somber picture. 

“The Little King” is an imaginary episode in 
the imprisonment of Louis KVII of France— 
“the baker’s boy”—following the execution of his 
parents. He is placed in the care of two typical 
‘citizens,’ Antoine Simon and his wife, Jeanne 
Marie, who are paid a large sum for teaching 
him revolutionary songs and seeing to it that he 
does not grow too rapidly. A plot is set on foot 
for the rescue of the king, Barelle. a loyalist, in 
the guise of a stonemason, being the instrument. 
Ostensibly, he is sealing up the chamber in which 
the boy king is imprisoned, so that neither light 
nor sound shall be permitted to enter, but in fact 
he is engaged in bribing the woman guard to 
permit him to substitute for the monarch a lad 
who is his double, and who will keep the secret. 
The first part of the play is devoted to a demon- 
stration of the absolute brutality with which the 
young king is treated. One cruelty is heaped 
ttipon another until the incentive for escape is 
made so strong as to seem absolutely overpow- 
ering. The love of the boy for his father and 
mother is a tender and sad contrast to this, but 
his inherited royalty is made to strengthen him, 
and he is quite a heroic figure. You are forced 
to forget the centuries of oppressinn which stand 
behind him, and which he must represent to his 
captors. Their hatred is just pure malice, for this 
occasion. There is no palliation permitted. His- 
torically, the document has no value whatsoever. 
We must forget history, and proceed with the 
drama. 


So the plot concentrates. Barelle comes with 
the boy who is to take the place of the king. 
They exchange garments, and wait merely for 
one guard to disappear off the stairs. Mean- 
while, the husband of the brutish woman returns 
and he, not having been let into the plot. threat- 
ens betrayal. He, too, is promised a large sum, 
and a part of it is paid down. The moment ar- 
rives for the flight. Then, just at the crucial mo- 
ment, the brave lad who is to substitute for the 
king says “Goodbye” and the jailer says “Shut 
tp” and knocks him down. The little king for 
the first time realizes what will be the fate of the 
lad who is taking his place, and refuses to go. 
The prayers of Barelle on behalf of his loyal 
friends are as unavailing as the threats of An- 
toine and his ferocious wife. He will not budge, 
and that is the end of it. Not even the memory 
of his mother’s death and the thought of possible 
revenge will move him: 

BARELLE: 

cna don’t you see, you owe it to your king: 
om 

And to her memory to come with me? 

That will be brave, your Majesty. 

JEANNE: Go on, 

Flatter him up! Perhaps he’fl take to that. 
I never saw such people as these Capets. 

Pee ELLE: 

And you shall have your sword again and 
come 
Some day to punish murderers. 

THE, KAaNG: Oh, sir, 

T promised both my father and my mother 
Never to hurt the people. But I’m not 
Afraid of them. My father said to me 

He could not run away from them and be 
A coward. That was why we all came back. 
And I should be ashamed to run away 

And not be like my father and my mother. 


His jailers, seeing the fortune slipping out of 
their grasp by reason of this strange perversity, 
proceed to employ unheard of cruelties, the most 
exquisite of which is the killing of his faovrite 
canary, the one bit of joy in his life. And the 
play ends with the little king walled up in a 
room, his sepulchre complete, the only opening 
being a small grating through which food may be 
passed to prolong his unhappiness as long as 
possible. Mr. Bynner assuredly possesses a 
capacity for picturing unhappy situations which 
is partly explained by reason of the fact that he 
is a poet-dramatist, and Shakespeare is almost 
the only dramatist who had the knack of writing 
merry plays in verse. But Mr. Bynner has some- 
thing else which is better than being a dancing- 
master among playwrights, and that is power, 
which is all too rare among the American 
writers of dramatic literature today. 

(“Van Zorn,” by Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
The Macmillan Company. “The Little Kuti,” Sin. 
Witter Bynner. Mitchell Kennerley.) 
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HOW me one good criticism 
/ ever written of a farce comedy. 
ae not altogether a tyro in this 
matter, and having written many hun- 
dreds of theatrical reviews, many, I 
have been told, good, others not so 


good, and still others quite bad, I 
have yet to see a commentary upon 
a farce comedy either of my own or 
of any other reviewer, that was sat- 
isfactory. This is because criticism is 


a serious matter, and farce the acme 
of the wtnserious, so that, as soon 
as you try to express in terms of 
criticism that which is its natural 
antithesis, you are in the attitude of 
describing black in terms of white, 
and that is impossible. Farce has its 
essential being in the disarming of 
criticism, the despoilation of the mind 
of all its reasoning powers and its 
sense of reality, so one of the best 
proofs that a play of this kind is the 
best of its class is that you cannot 
write about it comfortably. That is 
the condition of mind one brings 
away from “A Pair of Sixes,” Edward 
Peple’s inimitable comedy at the 
Majestic Theater this week. 


For example, the first subterfuge of 
the critic who cannot decide just what 
to say about a show, is to tell the 
story. Mark how unfunny this sounds: 
Two partners, Nettleton and Jones, 
quarrel constantly over the details of 
management of their prosperous busi- 
ness. They decide to allow the 
supremacy to be adjudicated by one 
deal of poker, the loser to be the 
domestic servant of the winner. Net- 
tleton, the winner, is married, and 
Jones is merely engaged. At first, 
Jones. the loser, chafes under the 
humiliation, but the contract is pro- 
tected by such elaborate and costly 
forfeits. that he dare not disobey. 
Then his sweetheart shows him how 
to make the other partner break it, 
by seeming happv. especially in the 
presence of Mrs. Nettleton. The two 
nearly break up the Nettleton home 
before an amicable dissolution of the 
contract is arranged. This is all that 
is essenttal about the plot, but it 
says nothing of the savoir faire of 
Oscar Figman as the lawyer who 
started it all, nor of the grotesqueries 
of Josie Jntropidi as the maid-of-all- 
work, and various other incidental! 
minor characters. But most of all, 
it can convey nothing of the hilarity 
of the whole affair. That is done in 
motions for the eyes, not in words 
for the ears or mind. 


So “A Pair of Sixes” must go sim- 
ply with the unqualified commenda- 
tion of the audience. It is of a niece 
with “Excuse Me” and “Baby Mine.” 
like them in that it deals with no 
human weakness or fotble, like “Too 
Many Cooks,” the comedy based 
unon interference of relatives, hut 
simply takes a nurely artificial hy- 
pothesis. arbitrarily estahlishes it as 
1a sound condition by a few deft 
strokes, and then romps away for an 
evening of fun Nke a hoy coasting 
down a snow-clad hill on a tohoggan 
And to criticize it is like nulling that 
toboggan all the way up hill again 

Rv. 


Forrest Stanley Steals a Play 
At the Burhank this week Forrest 
Stanlev commits grand larceny. He 
steals Fugene Walters’ clever tragedy 
“Fine Feathers,” from the entire as- 
sembled Burbank company, to his 


own glory and the probable profit of 
Oliver Morosco, but—and this is not 
his fault—leaving a rather distorted 
picture of what the play was origin- 
ally intended to mean. Mr. Stanley’s 
interpretation is .exactly what the 
author planned when he wrote the 
play around a man who sells himself 
for money, comfort? luxury; and all 
the other things that go with these 
decorations of fife. Selma Paley fell 
so far short of giving a companion 
picture, that the drama was a solo 
with an extremely bad obligato, in- 
stead of a big duet. Miss Paley lacks 
understanding of big motives, and 
her delineation of the wife who had 
a wholesome longing for the artistic 
side of existence, wanted the innate 
nobility which made this woman 
worth doing the thing for, which 
caused the tragedy. Instead, she 
made the wife a nagging little ani- 
mal—the type that is always for sale 
to the highest bidder, be that bidder 
lover or husband. It was this which 
threw the entire picture out of pro- 
portion, to be redeemed partially by 
Mr. Stanley’s powerful conception of 
the struggle of a man with his con- 
science, The story is simple. A 
young civil engineer is preparing 
specifications for a great dam. A man 
interested in the contract offers him 
a large sum of money to make a 
certain change which will substitute 
a lower grade of cement for that de- 
manded by the government. He re- 
jects the idea with scorn. Meanwhile, 
his wife, in her love of finery, has 
been diverting the household expense 
money to private purposes. The con- 
tractor realizes that she is the lever 
necessary to bring the engineer to his 
terms, and he cultivates the wife’s 
nattiral instincts insidiously, until, 
finally, she prevails upon her husband 
to make the deal. They acquire 
wealth, the dam breaks, the husband 
commits suicide. This play is notable 
because it is almost the only native 
American tragedy, even the other 
dramas by this pioneer, not carrying 
the same sense of irresistible doom. 
The Burbank production does not 
convey the true meaning, but rather 
makes it seem simnoly a “hero and 
villain” play in which the hero hap- 
pens to get the worst of the struggle. 
Miss Paley is at her best in musical 
comedy. 


Schumann to Cole and Johnson 


Hans Kronold can play more in- 
teresting music than that with which 
he is regaling the Orpheum audiences 
this week, but none more acceptable 
to vaudeville patrons. There is noth- 
ing that bores the musician so much 
s “Traumerei,” unless it be “The Ro- 
sary,’ which is also in Mr. Kronold’s 
repertoire. How he came to over- 
look the intermezzo from ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana” is difficult to understand. 
But vaudeville would long ago have 
had its little day and ceased. to be 
if it had depended upon the support 
of the musical connoisseurs, and Mr. 
Kronold, doubtless, receives more 
money weekly for playing these old 
tunes twice a day in vaudeville, than 
he would in a month if he had to de- 
pend upon the patronage of the elect 
at recitals, besides always being as- 
sured of an appreciative audience and 
having no business worries. Thus it 
is that the devotees of music at the 
Orpheum found their keenest pleas- 
ure in the “rough stuff” of Alexander 
and Scott. in a» blackface, or rather 
yellow-face act, while the outlanders 
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THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 


Every Night at 8, 10-25-50 75c. boxes §1. 


Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c, boxes 75c. 


I Saturday and Hoilday Mats. Night Prices. 


CHARLIE AHEARN’S BIG COMEDY CYCLING ACT; MACK & 
WALKER, “An Every Day Occurrence;’ STAN-STANLEY, The 
Bouncing Fellow; LES SALVAGGIS, Danseuses Parisienne; HER- 
MINE SHONE & CO., “The Last of the Quakers;” SIX AMERICAN 
DANCERS, Stylish Steppers; ALEXANDER & SCOTT, From Vir- 
ginia; Last Week, HANS KRONOLD, Cellist. Pathe Semi-Weekly 
News Views. Orchestral Concerts 2 and 8 p. m, 


HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER  yrarNinty 
NEXT WEEK, BEGINNING MONDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 26 


“Bird of Paradise” 


By RICHARD Wael oON- URL 


Nights 25c to $1.50. Popular Matinees, Wednes- 
day and Saturday, 25c to $1.00 


Seats Now Selling: 


Broniiway, Near Mighth Street 


MOROSCO TIHIEATIER Phones: A-5343; Main #71 


BEGINNING NEXT MONDAY NIGHT 
Raymond Hitchcock’s Greatest Success 


~The Red Widow” 


With a New York Cast 
Regular Morosco Prices. Get Your Tickets Now. 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER Mazin Street 


Near Sixth 
NEXT WEEK, BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINE Exe@'C Teed El 


The Burbank Company Wilt Offer the Successful Farce Comedy 


~OVIEIR NiGlaltr” 


Regular Burbank Prices: Nights 25c, 50c, 75c. Matinees 25c and 50c 


The Acme of Vaudeville 
Complete Change of Program Weekly 
Matinee Daily 2:30 
Nights 7:10 and 9:00—10c, 20c, 30c¢ 


Jack Golden and his Musical Comedy Favorites. 
“The Crisis” 


Pantages 


“The War Lord”— 
Guy Woodward and Company with 
“Vivian Marshall and the “Water Lilies” 

Five Other Standard Vaudeville Acts 


$42 So. Main Street 


MIULLIER’S THIEA TIRE Near Marsh-Strong Building 


One week beginning Monday, the Great Nihilist Film 


MY OFFICIAL WIFE 


experienced esthetic joy in listening] pianist. One of the hits of the bill 


to Kronold and thinking they were 
high-brows. In fact, there is a little 
vaudeville secret of success in that 
point, for the wise men of vaudeville 
know that there is the greatest o! 
profit in giving the people what they 
thing they don’t want. The person or 
literary or scholarly proclivities will 
pick to pieces the heavy dramatic 
sketch with which Martin Beck pre- 
tends he is “elevating vaudeville,” 
but will roar in mirth at a clever bit 
of horseplay; while the osseocaputs 
will derive an esthetic joy from the 
former and be but mildly interested 
in the latter. The remainder of the 
Orpheum hill consists of a sketch, 
“The Last of the Quakers” by Her- 
mine Shone, weak in conception and 
mediocre in performance; posing 
dogs and a horse, picturesque and 
with remarkable control; a dance 
revue: a clever Japanese equilibrist; 
the Lasky Beauties, and Ismed the 


is the orchestra number, “It’s a Long, 
Long Way to Tipperary.” 


Real Art at Pantages 

“No Trespassing,” a pretty act at 
Pantages this week, carries more than 
a suggestion of a dainty orchard 
sketch which has been seen twice on 
another circuit, but it is pretty 
enough, and w ith sufficiently original 
comedy, to atone, for the fact. Louis 
J. Winch and Josephine Poore play 
the bit, and dime daintily and well. 
Another artistic offering is the posing 
of Eddie Love and Jeanette Wilbur, 
in which these two handsome human 
statues, after exhibiting their beauti- 
ful lines, go through unusual evolu- 
tions of a gymnastic nature. “The 
iVilage Priest” is a bright little sketch, 
Charles King as Father Donovan, the 
guardian of the interests of his flock, 
being ud de- 
lightfu Idie Cox 
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have a freak dancing act that every- 
one likes immensely and the dog and 
pony circus is good along conven- 
tional lines. 


Desmond With “The Bird” 


Of special interest in Los Angeles, 
its birthplace, is “The Bird of Para- 
dise,” a drama of Americans and 
modern Hawaii, which will be seen 
at the Majestic Theater, Monday 
night, October 26, for a weeks en- 
gagement. The play is by Richard 
Walton Tully, the well-known author 
of “The Strenuous Life,” “The Rose 
of the Rancho,’ and other pieces of 
almost equal renown. The produc- 
tion has been under the supervision 
of Oliver Morosco. There is a love 
story in the play—the love story 
Paul Wilson, a young physician, and 
Luana, the beautiful “chiid of Mount 
Pele,” the sacred volcano whom all 
good Kanakas worship wherever the 
ancient (sods are not forgotten. Miss 
Lenore Ulrich, a nineteen-year old 
discovery of Manager Morosco's just 
at the close of last season, plays 
Luana. William Desmond is appear- 
ing as Paul. 


Ahearn at Orpheum 


Charlie Ahearn, whose reputation 
as a fun maker on wheels has girdled 
the globe, will bring his expert troupe 
of cycling comedians to the Orpheum 
as topliners of the new bill opening 
Monday afternoon, Oct. 26. Ahearn 
has put a fortune into freak wheels, 
and he has developed a school of rid- 
ers who are able to do more and 
better clowning awheel than can 
most persons afoot. Wilbur Mack 
and Nella Walker also are always 
welcome, and this time they come 
with an entirely new patter act, “An 
Every Day Occurrence.” Stan-Stan- 
ley, who comes with his “relatives,” 
including a pretty girl, offers a com- 
bination of sleight-of-hand, comedy, 
acrobatics and fun, with a real sur- 
prise in it. Les Salvaggis, two pret- 
ty Parisienne dancers, will show the 
latest in whirlwind revels. The hold- 
overs include Hans Kronold, the emi- 
nent ’cellist, Hermine Shone & Ca, 
in “The Last of the Quakers,” Alex- 
ander & Scott, “From Virginia,” the 
Six American dancers, orchestral 
concerts and the Pathe semi-weekly 
news views. 


“Red Widow” at Morosco 

Beginning next Monday night, Oc- 
tober 26 at the Morosco theater, the 
Gaiety company will offer one of the 
most elaborate musical productions of 
the season, “The Red Widow” with 
a star cast brought direct from New 
York. “The Red Widow” proved to 
be Raymond Hitchcock’s greatest 
success both in the East and on tour. 
The company presenting it will in- 
clude Miss Grace Edmond, prima 
donna, Harry Gibbon who will ap- 
pear in the role made famous by 
Hitchcock. Bessie De Voie one of the 
most noted dancers of the country, 
Mae Emory, Neal Burns, Edward 
Clark, Edward Wilson, Billy Clifton, 
Jack Pollard and a stunning chorus. 
Scenery, costuming and = specialties 
will be new. The play will be di- 
rected by Charles Jones, stage direc- 
tor and Harry James in charge of the 
orchestra. 


Farce Next at Burbank 


To follow “Tine Feathers,” the 
famous farcical comedy, “Over Night” 
by Philip H. Bartholomae is now in 
preparation at the Burbank theater. 
“Over Night” is one of the gayest. 
happiest farces of modern years. It 
proved a tremendous success when 
presented for the first time in stock 
at the Morosco theater last year and 
at the Burbank it should prove one 
of the delights of the season. One 
of the finest casts of the year will 
present the play at the Burbank. This 
cast includes, Forrest Stanley in his 
former role of the hotel clerk, Selma 
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Paley, Donald Bowles, Grace Travers, 
Lillian Kemble Cooper, Harry De- 
vore, Walter Catlett, Florence Oberle, 
Winifred Bryson, James K. Applebee, 
George Rand, William G. Colvin and 
H. S. Duffield. 


Pantages Road Show 


Pantages Road Show, which makes 
its appearance here Monday after- 
noon, reflects the news of the day in 
its headline number “The War Bar- 
on.” This new military musical com- 
edy is the latest of Jack Golden’s ef- 
forts and the title role falls to the 
author. “The War Baron” is sur- 
rounded by all the accessories of 
military operations personified by 
pretty girls. Vivian Marshall, the 
famots diving girl, appears with a 
bunch of aquatic beauties whom she 
calls “The Water Lilies.” Included 
among these blossoms are Aileen Al- 
len and Dolly Mings, both locally 
famous as long distance swimming 
champions, Miller, Packer and Selz, 
the three “Grouch Killers,’ offer a 
routine of songs, dances and live com- 
edy. Guy Woodward, who has been 
seen at Pantages in several of the 
special Pantages productions, now 
appears in a dramatic playlet, “The 
Crisis,’ as an Irish judge. Chester 
Kempton, in Chinese attire, calls him- 
self “The Chinese Puzzle,” the puz- 
zliing thing about Chester being his 
capacity for getting into, through and 
out of tight corners. Earl Taylor 
and Ethel Arnold work with the 
piano in the olio. Pantagescope 
comedies of the Keystone brand are 
included. 


Nihilist Film at Millers 


At Miller’s Theater for the week be- 
ginning Monday will be seen one of 
the greatest film drama successes of 
the year in New York, “My Official 
Wife,” featuring several of filmdom’s 
greatest favorites. The story is wov- 
en around a beautiful nihilist, Helene 
Marie, who, in order to get by the 
Secret Police on the frontier of Rus- 
sia, induces Lennox, an American, to 
introduce her as his wife, in order 
that she may enter on his passport. 
The adventures are swift and thrill- 
ing, with an especially sensational cli- 
max. The film ran several months 
in New York. 


Drama League Meeting 


Regular monthly meeting of the 
Tos Angeles Centre, Drama League 
of America, will be held Thursday 
evening, @ctober 29, at eight o clock, 
in Music Hall. Trinity Auditorium. 
Forrest Bailey will lecture on August 
Strindberg. L. E. Behymer will 
speak on “My Impressions of Other 
Drama League Centres.” Each mem- 
ber is allowed to bring one guest at 
a cost of twenty-five cents. ‘Member- 
ships will be received at the door. 


Notes From Bookland 


Scribners promise for this month 
Col. Roosevelt’s “Through the Bra- 
zilian Wildnerness,” his own narra- 
tive of his recent expedition. It wil! 
have many illustrations from photo- 
graplis by Kermit Roosevelt and other 
members of the party. This house 
will offer also “The Cruise of the 
Janet Nichol,” Mrs. R. L. Stevenson's 
diary of the famous cruise which she 
took with her husband through the 
South Sea Islands. The Scribners 
will soon have ready E. Alexander 
Powell’s “The End of the Trail,” 
which tells of little-known regions 
and corners of the West and gives a 
narrative of an wnusual automobile 
journey. H. G. Dwight’s “Constan- 
tinople Old and New,” also a Scrib- 
ner publication, illustrated from many 
photographs by the anthor, is a study 
of varied phases of Turkish life and 
character. 

From the George H. Doran Com- 
pany comes “Rosemary for Remem- 
brance,” by Norma Bright Carson, 
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“APOLLO 


| Player Piano 


Musically 
Th f 
lrertect 


A Player Piano 
with the 


human touch 


Yes—the Apollo does cost us both a little more— 


But the pleasure of listening to its almost faultless reproduction of 
a musician’s playing more than justifies the slight additional initial 


cost, 


The musical and mechanical perfection of the Apollo has given it a 
standing second to none in the world. : 


Come in and get proof from us that you'll never begrudge the little 


increase in price of the Apollo over the average player piano. 


Let 


us show you the six exclusive patented features of the Apollo. 


Your silent Piano accepted in part 


arranged, Catalog on reucqest. 


payment. Convenient terms 


SourteRn urornta ffusic(G 


MAIN-S8S 
HOMETOS 85 


352-34, So, BROADWAY 


SAN DIEGO 
RIVERSIDE PONONA 


“Since 1880 the House of Musical Quality.” 


editor of The Book News Monthly. 
It is a series of letters supposed to 
be written by a wife, who is a novel- 
ist, to her absent engineer husband, 
and the story it tells of married af- 
fection is said to be as engaging and 
romantic as if it were an affair be- 
tween still unplighted lovers. 


Assertion of a number of publish 
ing houses that books of poetry are 
beginning to give worth while finan- 
cial returns has confirmation in the 
ntmber of volumes of verse that are 
appearing this Fall. The Macmillan 
Company has ready, in addition to 
several ather volumes already brought 
out this fall, “Pagan Poems,” ‘by 
Franklin H. Giddings, and “Sword 
Blades and Poppy Seed,” by Amy 
Lowell. George H. Doran Company 
issues ““Trees and Other Poems,” by 
Joyce Kilmer. The Century Company 
brings out Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s 
“Complete Poems,” a volume con- 
taining the author’s own choice of his 
poems to which he wished to give 
definite form. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company 
will bring out this month a novel 
dealing with life in the United States 
Navy. It is by Maud Howard Peter- 
sen and is called “The Commodore.” 


Lillian Whiting’s new book, “The 
Lure of London,” is ready for pub- 
lication by. Little, Brown) @& Ger elt 
aims to set forth and interpret pres- 
ent-day life in London. 


‘Those Who Have Come Back,” by 
Peter Clark Macfarlane, will tell the 
real life story of many real people, 
criminals, drug and whisky victims, 
who seemed utterly lost, but wh 
nevertheless, won back into the ranks 
of the upright and self-respecting. 

Joseph Conrad. whose full name is, 
or was, Joseph Conrad Korzenlowski, 
left England with his family a few 
days before the breaking out of the 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S&S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal.. 
October 5, 1914. 

Non-Coal. 024198. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Elias 
Victor Rosenkranz, whose postoffice 
address is 526 California Building, Los 
Angeles, Calif., did, on the 5th day of 
August, 1914, file in this office Sworn 
Statement and Application, No. 024198, 
to purchase the E% SEY and SEY 
NEY, Section 15, and NWY% SWYy, Sec- 
tion 14, Township 1 S., Range 19 W., 
S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of Jure 
3. 1878, and acts amendatory, known as 
the “Timber and Stone Law,” at such 
value as might be fixed by appraise- 
ment, and that, pursuant to such appli- 
cation, the land and stone thereon have 
been appraised, at $400; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support 
of his application and sworn statement 
on the 21st day of December, 1914, be- 
fore the Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, Los Angeles, California, at 

10,00 aan 

Any person is at liberty to protest 
this purchase before entry, or initiate 
a contest at any time before patent is- 
sues, by filing a corroborated affidavit 
in this office, alleging facts which 
would defeat the entry. 

JOHN D. ROCHE, Register. 

(Dec. 12) 
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war, intending to visit Poland. His 
friends in England have since heard 
nothing from him. They fear that 
his being a Pole by birth and also a 
member of the British Royal Naval 
Reserve may make his journey dan- 
gerous. 





After weeks of earnest rehearsals, 
and with innumerable society affairs 


as a delightful accompaniment, the 
Amateur Players’ Red Cross benefit, 
a presentation of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s charming opera, “Patience,” was 
given at the Mason Opera House 
Thursday and Friday evenings, and 
proved one of the most brilliant of 
the charitable entertainments in which 
Los Angeles society folk have par- 
ticipated. It was a pretentious under- 
taking and its success is due to the 
untiring enthusiasm of all who were 
interested in the good cause. Society 
was in attendance in its entirety and 
in the audience, the beautiful gowns 
of the women formed a counter at- 
traction to the stage, where the pleas- 
ing opera compelled attention and 
interest. Prior to the evening per- 
formances, a number of dinner parties 
given, and these formed a_ de- 
lightful adjunct to the opera. Among 
the society folk who entertained with 
box parties were Mr. and Mrs. W. A. 
Cliattweite Mt. and =ivirs, Ezra T- 
Stimson, Mrs. I. N. Van Nuys, Mr. 
Eddie Maier, Mr. and Mrs. J. Ross 
Clark, Mr. and Mrs. E. Avery Mc- 
Carthy, and ‘Mrs. John P. Jones. Two 
boxes were occupied by Mr. and Mrs. 
W. A. Clark, Jr., Thursday evening, 
their guests, the opening night, in- 
cluding Mr. and Mrs. Walter Leeds, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Carlton Lee, Mr. 
and Mrs. Kingsley Macomber, Miss 
Louise Burke, Miss Katherine Mel- 
lus, Mr. W. T. Reid, Mr. Walter Van 
Pelt, and Mr. James W. Wolters. 
Following the opera, a supper was 
served at the Alexandria. Friday 
evening, Mr. and Mrs. Clark again 
were host and hostess at a box party. 
Mrs. John P. Jones, the holder of two 
boxes, entertained a number of her 
friends at the second night’s perform- 
ance. Mr. and ‘Mrs. ‘Michael J. ‘Con- 
nell and Mr. and Mrs. Joseph F. Sar- 
tori entertained a party of about 
twenty-five guests. Mrs. Marie Sweet 
Baker, who took an active part in 
the opera, was hostess to a party of 
eighteen friends in the audience. Mr. 
and Mrs. Maurice Hellman enter- 
tained a party of twelve guests and 
Judge and Mrs. Ygnacio Sepulveda 
did honors for a party of eight. 
Among the many others who enter- 
tained were Judge Frank Finlayson, 
Mr.and Mrs. Richard Lacy, the lat- 
ter a niece and former ward of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, composer of the lilt- 
ing music of the opera, “Patience,” 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Lee Woolwine, 
Mr. and ‘Mrs. C. Modini Wood, Mr. 
and Mrs. Philip Forve, Mr. and Mrs. 
Marshall Stimson, Mrs. Alfred So- 
lano, Miss Dorothy Canfield. Mr. and 
Mrs. George F. Beveridge, Mrs. J. S. 
Carlisle, Mrs. Emily Perkins, Mrs. 
Hugh Livingston Macneil, Judge and 
Mrs. Stephen C. Hubbell, Mr. and 
Mrs. George J. Birkel, Mr. and Mrs. 
Roland Bishop, Miss Helen Hoover, 
Mrs. Halliday, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Perry Story, Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Hamilton Busch, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
S. Hicks, Mrs. W. E. Ramsay, Mrs. 
E. O. McLaughlin, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
E. Newman, Mr. James Slauson, Mr. 
Byron Erkenbrecker, Mrs. H. C., 
Gooding, Miss Gertrude Gooding, Mr. 
and Mrs. Irving Muma and Dr. and 
Mrs. J. J. A. Van Kaathoven. 


In the title role of the opera, Miss 
Elizabeth Wood won well deserved 
encomiums. Mr. Henrv F. Daly took 
the part of Reginald Bunthorne, ac- 
quitting himself with great credit. 
Others in the cast were Mr. Blake 
Smith, Mroevilliam Doda .\tr.S.-F. 
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Ickes and Mr. Raymond Taylor. In 
the chorus of Dragoon Guards were 
Messrs. Allan Morphy, Robert Har- 
rington, Pat Sheedy, Parry Wood. 
Alexander MacDonald, Arden Day; 
Wells Morris, Allan Archer, Fred 
Aldis, Garrett Winne, Jack Riddell, 
Edward Heinzman, Horace Boynton, 
Dana Hogan, Will Rosecrans, Fred- 
erick Perkins, N. C. Sweet. Henry 
Rivers, Jack Somers, Henry Boynton, 
Kingsley Macomber, Dr. (ae : 
Van Kaathoven, Dr. Guy Cochran, 
and Hugh Stewart. The Twenty Love- 
sick Maidens were Misses Ruth 
Powell, Amy Busch, Katherine John- 
son, Aileen McCarthy, Katherine Tor- 
trance, Dorothy Lindley, Winifred 
Maxon, Selina Pope Ingram, Dorothy 
Williams, Elizabeth Helm, Frances 
Beveridge, Margaret Daniell, Viola 
Hamilton, Conchita Sepulveda. Helen 
Hoover, Florence Johnston, Barbara 
Blankenhorn, Mary Scott, Mary 
Hughes and Mrs. Jack Somers. Other 
of the leading parts were taken by 
Mrs. Minnie Hance, Mrs. Marie Sweet 
Baker, ‘Miss Carmelita Rosecrans and 
Miss !Alice Lohr. As a special fea- 
ture, a popular “concession” was con- 
ducted in conjunction with the opera. 
This was “My Lady Nicotine,” pre- 
sided over by Mrs. E. T. Stimson and 
assistants, which proved a profitable 
attraction. A tableau vivant, entitled 
“War and Peace” was presented here 
an an entr’ acte. Those taking part 
in the tableau included Dr. and Mrs. 
Guy Cochran. Mr. and Mrs. Huch 
W. Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. Erwin S. 
Armstrong, Mr. and Mrs. Hermann 
Henneberger, Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Janss, Mr. and Mrs. J. Kingsley Ma- 
comber, Mr. and Mrs. Fred W. Flint, 
Tr., Mr. and Mrs. Fred O. Johnson. 
Mr. and ‘Mrs. A. L. Chenev. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hal Braly, ‘Mr. and Mrs. H. C 
Bonsall, Mr. and Mrs. Everett 
seavers, Mr. and Mrs. Chester Mont- 
gomery, Mr. ‘Walter Perry Story, 
Miss Katherine Mellus, Mrs. P. C 
White, Mr. Charles Lawler, Mr. Jack 
Foster. Mr. Charles Henderson, Mr. 
Frank Elliott, Mr. Condee Jones, Mr. 
Frank C. -Carney, Mr. J. P. Burns, 
Mr. Norwood Howard, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. 'M. Cotton and Mr. Ezra T. Stim- 
son. 


Ushers were in charge of Mrs. Dean 
Mason, and the head ushers were Mrs. 
Bri C. Kelly, ‘Mrs, E. L. Doheny, Jr., 
Mrs. W. W. Mines, Mrs. Robert 
Sweeny, Mrs. Earle Anthony, Mrs 
Chester Montgomery, Mrs. Titian 
Coffey. Their assistants included 
Mrs. J. J. A. Van Kaathoven, Mrs. 
Jack Foster, Mrs. Everett Seaver, 
Mrs. Reginald Lloyd-Jones, Mrs. 
Marie Reed. Mrs. J. C. Niven. Mrs. 
Donald Davison, Mrs. J. Clark Smith, 
Mrs. Harry Colyer, Miss Katherine 
Glascow, Mrs. Lawrence B. Burck, 
Miss Pauline Vollmer, Mrs. Guy B. 
Barham, Mrs. Burton Green, Miss 
Hana Way, Mrs. Arthur Graves, Jr., 
Mrs. Allen Bohannon, Miss Mollie 
Adelia Brown, Miss Harriet Boothe, 
Mrs. W. P. Jeffries, Mrs. Edwin 
Janss, Mrs. Harold Cook, Mrs. J. P. 
Baldwin, Miss Lina Johnson, Mrs. 
Walter P. Story. 


Mrs. Maurice Hellman and Mrs. 
H. W. Frank were in charge of the 
flower committee, which comprised 
the following: Mrs. Carl Kurz. Mrs. 
Adolph Fleishman. Mrs. Phineas 
Newmark, Mrs. L. C. Brand, Mrs. J. 
F. Stewart, Mrs. Alfred Stern. Mrs. 
Louis Cole, Mrs. Willis H. Booth, 
Mrs. W. J. Doran, Mrs. A. H. Frank, 
Miss Marian Alder, Miss Julia Gugen- 
heim, Miss Elsa Stern, Miss Jose- 
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See how the new Gossard Models 
create, naturally, the new figure! 


Broadiuay - 


phine Goldsmith, Miss Elsie Baruch, 
Miss Sarah Hellman, Miss Angela 
Phillips, Miss Fernanda May, Miss 
Lacy Read. 


Mrs, Charles M. Pike was musical 
director, and Mr. Alfred Allen direc- 
tor of the club, while Mr. W. S. Wit- 
mer was property man. The orches- 
tra is composed of Hancock Banning, 
trumpet; C. A. Kenyon, trombone and 
saxophone; Allan Hancock, ’cello; 
Archie C, Macleish, violin; Paul 
Keifer; violin; €."B Pierce, clarinet. 
Frank Edwards, flute; Olney Dobbins, 
violin; Blanch Ebert, pianist, aug- 
menting which were members. of 
the Symphony orchestra. 


Culminating a romance which be- 
gan more than a year ago, Mabel 
Hopkins Quinn, granddaughter of 
Mark Hopkins, and a member of one 
of San Francisco’s oldest and most 
distinguished families, was married to 
Mr. Alexander V. Phinney, a prom- 
inent business man of Sacramento. 
The ceremony was celebrated at the 
Van Nuys hotel Monday, the young 
couple being visitors here as guests 
of Mr. D. R. Hanna, son of the late 
Mark Hanna, who has been touring 
the state with a party of friends, in 
his private car, “Convoy.” Mr. Hanna, 
as an old friend of the bride and 
her family, gave her away, and Mr. 
C. H. Robbins of Chicago, assisted as 
best man. It is in honor of the bride’s 
grandfather that the Mark Hopkins 
Institute was named. She is prom- 
inent in society circles of the north- 
ern city. Mr. Phinney is vice-presi- 
dent of A. Van Voorhies Co., of Sac- 
ramento. The entire party left Tues- 
day for the north and later may sail 
for the Orient, where Mr. and Mrs. 
Phinney will enjoy their honeymoon. 


Many delightful pre-nuptial affairs 
are planned: in honor of Miss Kate 
Van Nuys, and her finance, Mr, R. 
Page, who have announced Wednes- 
day, December 2 as the date for their 


and - Chird 


marriage. The wedding will be cele- 
brated at the Van Nuys home on 
West Sixth street, where Mrs. Van 


Nuys and her daughter are again 
located. One of the first of the af- 
fairs given for the young couple 
and one that was particularly enjoy- 
able, was the dinner and box party 
with which Mrs. John F. Francis of 
905 South Bonnie Brae street, enter- 
tained Wednesday evening. Mr. and 
Mrs. Stuart O’Melveny, whose mar- 
riage was a society event of the sum- 
mer, shared with Miss Van Nuys and 
Mr. Page, as guests of honor. Din- 
ner was served at the Alexandria at 
6:30, the table being artistically dec- 
orated with clusters of pink Cecil 
Brunner roses and ferns. Following 
the collation, the guests were enter- 
tained at the Philharmonic concert at 
frinity Auditorium, where they oc- 
cupied a box. Mrs. Francis’ guests 
included Miss Kate Van Nuys, Mr. 
James Page, Mr. and Mrs. Stuart 
O'Melveny, Mrs. I. N. Van Nuys, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry W. O’Melveny and 
Mr, and Mrs. Richard J. Schweppe. 


Artistically appointed, and one of 
the most attractive of the week’s so- 
ciety affairs, was the dinner-dance 
given last evening by Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Dreyfuss at the Beverly Hills 
hotel. The affair was in honor of 
Mrs. Charles Johnson of Columbus, 
Ohio, who is the house guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. Earle Y. Boothe. Places 
at the table were arranged for four- 
teen, and following the dinner, danc- 
ing was enjoyed in the ballroom. Be- 
sides Mrs, Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dreyfuss’ guests were Mr. and Mrs. 
Earle Y. Boothe, Mr. and Mrs. Sam- 
ue! Travers Clover, Mr. and Mrs. 
James A. Keeney, Mr. and Mrs. Juan 
de la Cruz, Miss Louise Connelly, Mr. 
Sig Adams and Mr. Sigmund 

eel. 


Members of the faculty of Cumnock 
School who live in the dormitory 
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were the hostesses at a “progressive 
dinner party” given to the girls of 
the dormitory at Cumnock recently. 
Each course of the dinner was given 
in a different part of the grounds of 
the school, on South Figueroa street, 
and the guests were greeted in each 
place by a new color scheme, carried 
out in the table decorations, flowers, 
and refreshments. The two gardens 
of the school, the porches, and the 
halls of the dormitories were utilized 
for the various courses. Two guests 
were present in addition to the stu- 
dents—Miss Jane Farley, a member 
of the faculty, and Mrs. Kate S. Vos- 
burg, a trustee of the school. Miss 
Farley gave a reading after the din- 
ner. 


Mrs. Frank Baird Alexander was 
hostess Wednesday at a prettily ap- 
pointed tea given at her home on 
North Serrano avenue. Gold and 
ereen formed the color scheme, quan- 
tities of yellow chrysanthemums and 
foliage being used. In the dining 
room ferns and tulle were combined 
with pompon chrysanthmums, and 
yellow satin shaded candelabra illum- 
inated the tea tables. Mrs. Alexander 
was assisted in receiving by her 
mother, Mrs. Charles.H. Bradford, 
her sister, Mrs. John Phelps. Mrs. 
Charles Ro Bradtord.Mrsm@G. M. Got- 
ton, Mrs. W. E. Oliver, Mrs. H. E. 
Frafikin, Mrs, AB. Ross, Miss 
Aileen Canfield and Miss TIrene 
Grosse. 


Mrs. W. I. Hollingsworth and her 
two children returned home the first 
of the week from a most strenuous 
European trip. Mr. Hollingsworth, 
who was abroad with his family, re- 
turned home a fortnight ago, Mrs. 
Hollingsworth remaining in New 
York to recuperate from her trip. 
When the war started. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hollingsworth were in Marienbad, 
Austria, while their two children, in 
the care of a German governess, were 
in Stuttgart. Much difficulty was en- 
countered in reaching the children, 
and then upon their departure from 
Europe, Mr. and Mrs. Hollingsworth 
were compelled to leave their Gerinan 
governess behind. Mr. and Mrs. J. 
T. Fitzgerald. who were traveling 
with Mr. and Mrs. Hollingsworth, ar- 
rived home the latter part of this 
week, having been delayed in a suc- 
cessful effort to recover their fost 
baggage. 


Numbered among the social affairs 
of next week will he the luncheon 
which Mrs. A. C. Billicke will give at 
her home in compliment to Mrs. Wal- 
ler Chanslor, who with Mr. Chanslor, 
plans to leave soon for the north. 


Of interest to their friends here is 
the announcement of the marriage of 
Miss Carol May Green, daughter of 
Dr. Green of Pasadena, to Mr. Os- 
born Wilson of Oakland. The wed- 
ding took place in the chanel of 
Stanford University, where the ro- 
mance of the young couple had its 
beginning, ‘Rev. H. T. Staats, grand- 
father of the bride, read the service. 
in the presence of a large number of 
college friends. The bride is a grad- 
uate of the. Pasadena High School, 
and was graduated with honors from 
Stanford last year. Mrs. Witlhiam R. 
Staats and her daughter, Miss Til- 
lian, returned from the east in time 
to attend the wedding, following 
which they came south to their home 
in Pasadena. 


Date for the marriage of Miss 
Touisa McPeak, to Mr. Robert J. Mc- 
Gahie. of San Francisco, has heen 
set for November 18. The ceremony 
will take place at the bride-elect’s 
home. Miss McPeak is the daughter 
of ‘Mr. and Mrs. Daniel McPeak, of 
1119 Arapahoe street. 


Miss Rosemary Sartori of Iowa, is 
an attractive visitor here, being the 
guest of her relatives, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Sartori, of 725 West Twenty- 
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eighth street. This is Miss Sartori’s 
first visit to Los Angeles, and a num- 
ber of pleasant affairs are planned for 
ner, 


Mr. William B. Wilshire of San 
Francisco has been a guest for sev- 
eral days at the home of Mrs. George 
Wilshire on Fourth avenue. Mr. Wil- 
shire will enjoy a visit of several 
weeks with his brother, Mr. Gaylord 
Wilshire, in Bishop. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Mitchell of 
1009 St. Andrews place, have been 
enjoying a crttise on their yacht, the 
Yankee Girl, in the neighborhood of 
Santa Catalina island. They had as 
their guest Mrs. J. F. Conroy of 
Scarff street. 


Mr. and Mrs. George A. Rathbun 
and daughter, Ruth, have returned 
home after an eastern trip of several 
weeks, their itinerary including New 
York. 


Mrs. William C. Whitener and hus- 
band are the house guests of Mrs. 
Whitener’s mother, Mrs. D. M. Rior- 
dan, of South Burlington avenue. Mrs. 
Whitener will be remembered by 
friends, as Miss Elizabeth Riordan. 
Mr. Whitener. who is stationed at 
Fort George, is on leave of absence. 
A number of affairs are planned for 
the visitors. 


Mrs. Allen Rove Dodworth and 
son, Mr. Arthur Allen Dodworth, 
have returned to their home, 350 West 
Colorado street, Pasadena. after a 
pleasant visit in San Diego and 
Coronado. They were accompanied 
home by Mrs. Dodworth’s sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Frank Dodworth of Prov- 
idence, R. I. 


Mrs. Chester Judson of San Fran- 
cisco is a guest at the home of her 
narents, Judge and Mrs. Wheaton A. 
Gray of 431 Kingsley Drive. Mrs. 
Tudson will he remembered as Miss 
Evangeline Grav. Invitations have 
heen issued by Mrs. Gray and Mrs. 
Tidson for a musical to be given, 
November 6, at 4 o’clock. 


Dr. and Mrs. William Horace Dav, 
accompanied by the former’s mother. 
Mrs. Warren F. Day, have returned 
from a ten months’ tour of the 
world. 


Mr. and Mrs. William T. Bishop 
of 1342 West Adams street, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Roland P. Bishop of Bever- 
ly, motored down to Coronado for 
several days’ stay. They returned to 
their homes Friday. 


Members of the Ehell club wiff 
celebrate the organization’s twentieth 
anniversary Monday afternoon. The 
occassion is charter day, and will 
be for members only. 


Mrs. H. K. Williamson of 601 Park 
View avenue has returned home from 
2 six months’ trip abroad. While 
in the east. Mrs. Williamson visited 
her sister, Mrs. A. L. Sendalf in Chi- 
cago. 


Hallowe’en. which is alwavs the 
motif for many merry entertainments, 
will he the occasion of a large partv 
which 'Mr. and Mrs. Clinton Hewlett 
Merritt and Mr. and Mrs. Clinton 
Hewlett. Jr.. will give. The affair 
will take pvlace Wednesday evening, 
Octoher 28. at the home of the for- 
mer in Pasadena, and it nromises to 
be one of the most. brilliant and 
vnique entertainments of its. kind. 
About one hundred and fifty invita- 
tions have been issued. 


‘Announcement is made by Pr. and 
Mrs. Frank Byington of the Fowler 
apartments of the betrothal of their 
daughter, Miss Lenore, to Mr. Jack 
Williams of San Francisco. No date 
has been set for the marriage as vet. 


It was a warm welcome that was 
extended Cantain and Mrs. Randolph 
Hiuntineton Miner unon their return 
home Mondav from Europe. Captain 
and Mrs. Miner were in Bad Nau- 
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heim, Germany, at the time the hos- 
tilities began, and their return to 
America was delayed a number of 
weeks through their inability to leave 
the war zone. Mrs. Miner’s sister 
and niece, Mrs. Mary Longstreet and 
Miss Daphne Drake, who also were 
abroad when the war was started, pre- 
ceded the Miners home by nearly a 
fortnight. The latter stopped for a 
visit in Washington, D. C., before pro- 
ceeding westward. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles O. Nourse 
of 21 Berkeley Square, have issued 
invitations for the marriage of their 
daughter, Miss Virginia Nourse, to 
Mr. Louis Cass, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alonzo B. Cass of South Pasadena. 
The ceremony will take place at St. 
Paul’s pro-cathedral, November 4, at 
8:30 p. m. Miss Nourse, who is one 
of the most popular members of the 
younger set, has been the recipient of 
many delightful pre-nuptial affairs, 
since the announcement of her en- 
cagement a few months ago. Her 
marriage to Mr. Cass, who also is 
socially popular, occasions much in- 
terest. 


Mrs. Arthur W. Penny and Mrs. 
George Francis Wilson of the Bev- 
erly Hills hotel. entertained recently 
with a theater party, followed hy a 
tea at the Alexandria. The affair was 
in compliment to Mrs. Clarence Mat- 
tison and Mrs. Stanley Anderson, two 
recent hrides. Other guests were 
Mmes. Caspar Whitney, Roland P. 
Rishop. M. EF. Wilhur, A. C. Denman, 
H.R. Phelns, A. J. Taussig, Louts E. 
Drevfuss, Richard Jewett Schweppe. 
William Goodwin, William Howard 
Thomas. T.. Patterson, M. J. Ander- 
son. Waller Chansior. R. J. Moore 
and George Hermann Gillette. 


Teaching News Writing 

Training young peovle for news- 
paper work is a task which is at- 
tractinge the attention of the scholas- 
tic world more and more. Within 
the last half dozen vears, denartments 
of journalism have heen introdrced 
into nearly a score of American tni- 
versities. The movement has begun 
in the high schools of fate and is 
progressing with even more ranidity 
than among the colleges. The re- 
sponse to the introduction of a corse 
in news writing at the University 
of Southern California this fall has 
heen so emphatic that the instrtctor 
there. Bruce O. Bliven, has announced 
a special series of lectures for hich 
school teachers, dealing with the same 
subject. These lectures will be given 
at the Cumnock School of Expres- 
sion, which is offering journalism 
work to its students this year, and 
is. so far as can be learned, the first 
institution for young women, of its 
kind, to give courses of this charac- 
ter. The lectures for teachers will he 
sixteen in number, and will be given 
successive Saturdays this fall. 
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By W. Francis Gates 


RINITY Auditorium had its artis- 


tic baptism Wednesday night, on 
the occasion of the initial recital of 
the current Philharmonic course. 
Olive Fremstad was the first great 
artist to appear in this beautiful con- 
cert hall and she was greeted with 
an audience almost as large as the 
seating capacity of the house. This 
was the singer’s second appearance 
in Los Angeles, the first having been 
on the occasion of the ‘‘Parsifal” per- 
formance, at Hazard Pavilion, the 
predecessor of Temple auditorium, 
nearly ten years ago, if memory 
serves correctly. Miss Fremstad is a 
singer of unusual vocal and greater 
dramatic power, neither of which, 
however, was tested to a great degree 
on this occasion. Her selections did 
not touch on her dramatic repertory. 
She confined herself entirely to Schu- 
mann, Greig, Wolf, Sibelius and a 
few sundry composers, of which the 
sole American representative was that 


of “Tenting on the Old Camp 
Ground,” which, at least, was a relief 
from “The Last Rosé of Summer,” 
“Old Folks ate Home” ~and “Annie 
Laurie.” 

Miss Fremstad has a beautiful 
voice, the most effective feature of 


which is her broad, flowing legato, 
which, however delightful, is carried 
to the extreme of drowning the con- 
sonants so thoroughly that much of 
the time it is impossible to tell in 
what language she is singing. I know 
one song that provoked an argument 
as to whether it was in Bulgarian or 
English—but I do not know enough 
of the former to tell whether it has 
any similarity to the latter. It goes 
without saying that the German and 
Scandinavian composers were pre- 
sented with nice attention to the 
sentiment of the text. The modula- 
tion of tonal qualities was delicately 
impressive. But one wished that the 
singer had permitted herself at least 
a part of the program in which to put 
before the audience the full stature of 
her artistic ability. One would have 
gladly waived all right to distinguish 
which language was used if one could 
have heard a few of ‘the larger things 
of which the artist is capable. How- 
ever, she prides herself on staying en- 
tirely within the limitations of the 
lied and song, and though the results 
are somewhat somber and do not do 
her full justice, one must perforce ac- 
cept them and hope for the day when 
We agailiimay-hear her inva lafger 
repertory. The accompanist, George 
F. Brubns was entirely unobtrusive 
and musicianly, which is praise for 
one in that position. 


At last the period of suspense 
for the American opera composers 
is over. The $10,000 prize. has been 
awarded. It goes to Horatio Parker, 
who holds down the chair of music 
in Yale University. Such its the de- 
cision of the judges, Adolf Weidig, 
of Chicago; Charles L. Seeger, of 
Berkeley, and Wallace L. Sabin, of 
San Francisco. Mr. Weidig came out 
timoam. Francisco Jast sumnier sand 
with the other judges pored over the 
fifty-six manuscript operas offered, 
with the result above announced. Mr. 
Parker’s opera is entitled “Fairyland,” 
and the libretto is by Brian Hooker. 
This is the second time these co- 
laborers have won a ten thousand dol- 
lar sprize. The first was with the 
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Opera House competition in 1911. 
Twenty thousand dollars in three 
years from operas isn’t so bad for a 
mere college professor, but it is 
to be “hoped that “Fairyland” 
will have a longer life before 
fate Public fia ))  RLonm. © had, 
as the latter was given a few per- 
formances by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in New York and then was 
carefully wrapped up and put on the 
shelf and the public returned to fel- 
lows like Bizet, Gounod and Wag- 
ner. Mr. Parker is addicted to the 
prize-winning habit, for in 1893 he 
won a National ‘Conservatory prize 
for a cantata, and in 1898 a prize for 
an unaccompanied chorus. 


Tt is natural for the layman to ask, 
who is this man Parker, who waiks 
away with all the prizes? The bio- 
graphical dictionaries give the follow- 
ing facts concerning him: He was 
born in Massachusetts in 1863, studied 
with Emery, Orth, Chadwick, in Bos- 
ton, and Rheinberger and Abel in 
Germany. He taught in the defunct 
National Conservatory under Dvorak, 
was organist at Trinity church, Bos- 
ton, and later was professor of 
music in Yale University. He has 
written much music in different styles 
and character, among which are sev- 
eral cantatas, a fine oratorio, “Hora 
Novissima,” and another, “Legend of 
St. Christopher.” Then came _ the 
“Mona” opera and now “Fairyland.” 
He has also written a symphony, an 
overture, a ballad for chorus and or- 
chestra. His tendency is toward sa- 
cred music in ascetic style. He is 
a formalist rather than a colorist, at 
least, such was the verdict of the 
presentation of his “Mona.” Possibly, 
he has become more sentimental and 
more colorful and dramatic in his 
maturer years. At any rate, that will 
be for Los Angeles to discover, as 
his opera will be presented here for 
the first time July 1 next, if all goes 
well with the plans of the opera 
association and the meeting of the 
Federation of Music Clubs. 


Arthur M. Perry, formerly 2 mem- 
ber of the local Symphony orchestra, 
has been chosen as director of the 
orchestra of the First M. E. church. 
Mr. Perry plans to strengthen this al- 
ready excellent band of players until 
it will be second to none among the 
amateur organizations of its kind in 
the city. 


In the choir of the St. Vibiana 
cathedral there has been formed a 
woman’s quartet with the following 
membership: Mrs. Frank H. Colby, 
soprano; Anna McDermott, mezzo 
soprano; Antoinette Ballade, alto, 
and Mrs. Lillian Scanlan Gee, con- 
tralto. This quartet made its appear- 
mee iitst at the’ Church of Our Wady 
of Loretto, last week and later will 
be heard in selections such as are 
appropriate to the cathedral service. 

Archibald Sessions will begin his 
eighth season of vesper organ recit- 
als at Christ Church Wednesday af- 
ternoon, November 4, at 4:30, when 
he will be assisted by Mrs. Willis N. 
Tiffany. soprano, who has just re- 
turned from Europe. The organ nuim- 
bers will be Bonnet’s “Variation de 
Concent ‘“Pilorindé Chorus’ from 
“Tannhauser’; Franck’s “Piece Hero- 
ique’: a Tschaikowsky andante and 





opera “Mona,” which was awarded | Bach’s Preiude and Fugue in E min- 


the big prize in 


the Metropolitan or. 


Mrs. Tiffany will sing Cesar 
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Franck’s “La Procession,’ an aria 
from) Puceint’s “Manon” and a group 
cf lighter songs. These recitals will 
be held the first Wednesday afternoon 
af every month throughout the win- 
ter. They are absolutely free, being 
supported by the patronage of a large 
number of music lovers. 





At the opening program of the year 
of the Hollywood Woman’s Club the 
soloists were Mmes. Grace W. Mabee, 
Elsa Menasco and Gertrude Ross, 
whose songs were sung by Mrs, Ma- 
bee. Mrs. Ross and Mrs. Mahee gave 
a recital last Monday night before 
the San Diego Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 


Auspicious was the opening con- 
cert of the Lebegott orchestra and 
chorus last Sunday afternoon at Tem- 
ple Auditorium. In spite of the fact 
that the orchestra had but two re- 
hearsals the most of its work was 
worthy of commendation, especially 
in the overture to “La Habanera.” 
Mr. Lebegott has made an excellent 
beginning with this practically new 
orchestra, as a number of new players 
are present, the symphony manage- 
ment frowning upon symphony play- 
ers taking part in the popular con- 
certs. Raoul Laparra was present in 
the triple capacity of composer, direc- 
tor and performer. He directed the 
performance of the prelude of his 
opera, “La Habanera” and played the 


Beethoven C minor concerto with 
orchestral accompaniment. Mr. La- 
parra is a brilliant pianist. His per- 


formance of this concerto was one 
of the most satisfactory pianistic 
presentations that have been heard in 
this city for many a day. li the or- 
chestra can keep up to the level set 
for solo work at this concert it will 
do much to popularize itself among 
musicians. Mr. Lebegott also pre- 
sented a chorus, at this concert, in 
the Kyrie from Beethoven’s Mass 
Solonelle, and the chorus waltz from 
Gounod’s Faust. The chorus was not 
large and being placed back of a 
good-sized orchestra was at a disad- 
vantage; but in spite of this it gave 
a good account of itself and its direc- 
tor and added much interest to the 
program. With concerts like these 
at prices less than one-half what are 
usually charged, Los ‘Angeles cer- 
tainly may hear first class music at a 
low figure. 


Los Angeles Music School Scttle- 
ment Association is a new departure 
in musical work in Los Angeles. The 
association was formed at a meeting 
held Saturday afternoon in the public 
library. A number of prominent 
women were present and listened to 
excerpts read from David Mannes’ 
hook on music settlement work in 
New York. David Mannes and his 
wife have one of the largest and 
most flourishing schools in the East. 
It is said that music has been the 
means of creating the most interest 
and improving the moral uplift of the 
immigrant and poorer class, more 
than any other kind of work done. 
The object is to reach all that is best 
in the boy or girl in these environ- 
ments through music. Coleman 
House Settlement already has sev- 
eral departments of music which need 
support. Its piano is a gift of the 
Rosecrans Club. And at a_ recital 
given by pupils of both Coleman 
House and Brownson House, assisted 
by several musicians of the city, 
twenty dollars was raised toward one 
for Brownson House. 


While there are Bach societies 
which present little of Bach and Men- 
delssohn clubs that sing everybody 
but Mendelssohn and MacDowell 
clubs which offer MacDowell occa- 
sionally, the Saint Saens’ club of Los 
Angeles does not propose to be listed 
in that sort of category. Its opening 
program of the season, given at the 
Ebell Clubhouse last Tuesday night, 
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| Music and Musicians | 


ESTHER PALLISER 
Prima-donna Soprano and Operatic Coach 
French and English diction, specialties 
Phone 10082; 7a7lo 


ARE TY BALM SBS Stans 
Organist and Pianist 
Studio 110 Blanchard Hall 


Organist and Choirmaster 
Christ Church 














ROLAND PAUL 
Voice 
Tues., Wed., Fri. & Sat. 823 Blanchard Bldg. 
Mon., Thurs., 318 E. Colorado St., Pasadena 


GRACE JAMES 
Vocal Lessons 
Studio 8341 Blanchard Hall 
Phones: 10082; West 1480 


MARION SESSIONS 
Teacher of the Piano Becker Method 
2691 San Marino St. 
Phone 6561973. 


MISS GRACE PAGE 
Teacher of Piano. Avaliable for Public En- 
ragements. Studio, 610 Majestic Theater 
Bldg. Res. 1726 Santee St. Phone South 8800 


G. HAYDN JONES 
Tenor Teacher of Voice 
Studio 504 Majestic 


Theater Bldg. 
Studio A3952 Res. 74487 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, UNIV. SO. CAL. 
Ww. EF. Skeele, Dean 
Thorough, Modern. and Progressive Schoo! 
306 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


ACADEMY OF SINGING Phone 10082 
Everything necessary to know in Singing. 
Sight Reading. Ear Training, Harmony. 
JOS. N. WHYBARK, 331 Blanchard Hall 


THE LOS ANGELES MUSIC SHOP 
Octavo. Instrumental, Vocal, Sheet Music 
315-316 Blanchard Bldg. Home 10082 
233 South Broadway. 234 South Hill St. 


ANTHONY E. CARLSON, Baaso 
Voice Building, Repertoire, Classic and 
Modern. Lessons in German, French and 
Sight Singing. 506 Majestic Theater Bldg. 


THE SCOVELL SCHOOL 
Dramatic Arts, Stage Dancing, Stage De- 
portment, Oratory. 2 Gamut Club Bldg. 
B’dway 2098 Home F437 











MUSIC SCHOOL 


for Piano, Violin and all Brass In- 
struments; also coach young Artists 
for the Stage and Concert Platform. 
PROF. J. E. NURNBERGER 
Phone: Main 8276. 916 S. Olive 





WILSHIRE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


624 S. Normandie Avenue (one half- 
block from Wilshire Boulevard). Day 
pupils only. New building. Out-of- 
door study. Music, Art, advanced 
work in Literature and Modern Lan- 
guages. 

EURYTHYMICS: The Jacques Dal- 
eroze system of Rhythmic Gymnastics 
is part of the regular course. 

Curriculum on Application. 
Principal, MISS I. C. PIRRET 
Telephone 556090 


was devoted exclusively to works of 
Saint Saens. It opened with an un- 
usual combination, a quartet for vio- 
liny “ce@o, Harp and piano,-and in- 
cluded a string quintet, which the 
best efforts of the club could hardly 
make interesting, a (naturally) sugary 
selection called “Wedding Cake” and 
closed with a septet for the five 
strings, piano and cornet. This also 
is an unusual combination and proved 
by far the most attractive number of 
the program, not only because of the 
greater tone variety but because of 
the vitality of the performance. The 
quintet, composed of Messrs. E. H. 
Clark, W. H. Clark Jr., Carl Ameer 
loti, Mrs. Menasco and W. E, Stro- 
bridge, was assisted by Myrtle Ouil- 
let, harpist; C. H. Porter, bass viol, 
and R. L. Genter, cornetist. There 
were two or three numbers on the 
program which were among the best 
the organization has given in its re- 
cent concerts, especially the septet 
referred to. And no small interest 
was added by the solos of Mrs. Min- 
nie Hance, who sang two selections 
from “Samson and Delilah,’ with a 
tonal management and expressive fin- 
ish that again marked her the artist. 
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EXHIBITIONS NEXT WHEK 
California Art Club—Museum Art Gal- 


lery 
Franz Bischoff—friday Morning Club 


By Everett C. Maxwell 


Fifth annual exhibition of work by 
the members of the California Art 
Club, now on public view at the gal- 
lery of fine and applied arts, museum 
of history, science and art, is attract- 
ing an unprecedented attendance to 
that popular institution. Since the 
opening of the exhibition the daily 
visitation at the gallery has steadily 
increased and twenty-one hundred 
persons viewed the collection Sunday. 
If the present intérest continues 
throughout the month the club will 
easily capture the measure mark for 
popularity. Continuing the review of 
the canvases from last week’s issue 
of The Graphic, we observe that 
Gardner Symons is represented in the 
present showing by his fine canvas 
called “Old Bridge,’ which belongs 
to the permanent collection at the 
museum. Mr. Symons is still de- 
tained in the war zone in Europe and 
was unable to send his usual con- 
tribution to the club show. 

> * * 


William Silva of Carmel sends one 
fine study painted in an able man- 
ner. The composition is not alto- 
gether satisfactory, but the general 
effect of line and color is pleasing. 
How seldom do we find real composi- 
tion. It is something we are con- 
stantly talking about; artists are for- 
ever and a day studying composition 
and as a rule fall short of the mark 
at the last. Only a few of the pres- 
ent works reveal any great knowledge 
of the law of line. It is not difficult 
to attain a certain facility in compos- 
ing color, but line is quite another 
thing. 

* 

John H. Rich shows a well painted 
interior, a rather academic portrait 
study and a charming little “studio 
corner.” The most important of Mr. 
Rich’s offerings is “Girl Sweeping.” 
The work is ambitious in a modest 
way. It is fair in composition al- 
though the figure could easily have 
been placed nearer the center of the 
canvas to advantage and without de- 
stroying the balance. The girl seems 
a trifle too stiff and wooden and per- 
sonally, I would have greatly pre- 
ferred a graceful colonial belle co- 
quetting in a mirror or arranging 
roses in a vase. Perhaps, I am friv- 
olous and deem mere beauty its own 
excuse for being. “In the Studio” is 
a “chintzie’ interior, dimly lighted, 
and quite modish in feeling. 

a 


Poor Laguna Beach! It is painted, 
and painted, and painted. Soon this 
lovely natural resort will be eligible 
to join the “Venice” group of re- 
sorts—that artists paint. There should 
be a law against painting “The Grana 
(Canal,” “Bridge of Sighs; @auena 
“Moonlight, Venice,” also “Sunset, 
Ditto.” Miss Anna Mills has not 
done herself or her club any amount 
of credit by sending “Laguna Beach.” 
The canvas is small, which is some- 
thing in its favor. 

* ok * 

Ernest Browning Smith has one 
canvas in the show. It is also small. 
Walter Cheever sends two pleasant 
little canvases. The fish sketch is 
as artistic as the subject permits and 
while dry and lifeless in color is well 
felt and very expressive. “Spanish 


* Ok 





Lace” is a bust portrait of a young 


| 


woman in poke bonnet and _ lace 
shawl The lace is remarkably well 
painted in a tight, difficult way. 

* 6k * 

“La Marque Roses,” [S. M. B. 
Dando’s one offering, is a carefully 
studied water color rendering, a bit 
thin and artificial. The roses seem 
papery yet are not without charm. 
Anyone who enjoys a realistic flower 
study will find this one satisfactory. 
“Sunshine and Shadow,” by Kathryn 
Leighton is a simple little out-of-door 
sketch full of light and air. The 
artist has caught and held the char- 
acter of a quiet garden and the bal- 
ance of color is admirable. 

x Ok Ok 


ASS. Tittis..ot San Diego is.) 
should judge, a very young painter. 
His mistakes are those of youth and 
enthusiasm. “Miss R.” is a very stupid 
portrait of a very stupid model. It 
is academic to the last degree. “Ivory 
and Grey” is not a sample card for 
sun-proof paint. [t is a delightful 
little nude study, full of fine qualities 
and glaring imperfections. Certain 
passages are as fine as a Manet. The 
color scheme is almost perfect and 
the harmony would be a rare triumph 
had the artist dispensed with a brown 
floor color. The color gradation in 
the background is unique and thor- 
oughly successful. This painter Is 
marked for future development. 

* Kk * 


Jack W. Smith has just about ar- 
rived as a painter of easel canvases. 
His transition from bad to good has 
been meteoric. He is our newest 
dynamic force in the field of local 
art. Wait just a few years—and say, 
“T told you so.” “The Veil of Night” 
is Smith’s one offering. It is a pic- 
torial marine painted in direct and 
simple manner, From the standpoint 
of composition it is one of the most 
successful works shown. 

*K Fs 


Franz Bischoff always delights with 
his fine color and charming affecta- 
tions. “Roses” is a delicious conceit, 
It is one of Bischoft’s most poetic 
arrangements and is so well painted 
that one is bound to think of the 
brush work rather than the subject. 
“The Gate to the Mountain” is of less 
importance although nice in color. 
W. L. Judson sends a large marine 
and a small hillside sketch. The 
small canvas is far more acceptable. 

x ok * 


Louis Harvey Sharp has a_ well 
drawn portrait and Charles Austin is 
represented by a colorful figure study 
and a little street scene. Sydney 
Dale Shaw is an exponent of the pure 
color method and his work, though 
often crude and experimental, never 
fails to instruct and interest us. 
“Afternoon” has many good points 
and several bad ones. The treatment 
is ideal yet a certain tightness is per- 
ceptible. This work proves that a 
broadly-treated impression of nature 
may yet be tight. He has caught the 
spirit of the out-of-doors and the can- 
vases possess light, air, and vibration, 
and these are real qualities that 
count. Detleff Sammann is_ repre- 
sented by two shore marines. Neither 
one is up to the standard of Sam- 
mann’s canvas of last season, which 
won the club’s prize. 

* * * 

Maude Daggett, Mario Zim, Julia 
Bracken Wendt, Edna Scofield, and 
Elizabeth Edmond are each repre- 


* 
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sented by works in sculpture. Mrs. 
Wendt’s decorative medallion is re- 
markably strong in line and fine in 
conception. It is modeled in a skill- 
ful manner and is true to art and 
life. 
. ne 

Los Angeles has every reason to 
be justly proud of her Municipal Art 
Commission. We have long felt the 
need of such a commission which 
would really “commish” when _ oc- 
casion demands. Our present one 
seems to fill the bill. For the last 
two or three years this able body of 
public-spirited men and women under 
the direction of F. W. Blanchard and 
later John W. Mitchell, have saved 
the city from having rare atrocities 
perpetrated upon it. Its latest de- 
cision concerns the removal of the 
dome on the city hall at San Pedro. 
It seems that Building Superintend- 
ent Black desired to put a flat tin 
roof on the building and the com- 
mission emphatically objected. No 
doubt, the members reasoned that any 
old kind of a dome was preferable 
to a flat roof. This is quite true. 
The art commission also disapproved 
the plans presented for the proposed 
branch public library building at Cen- 
tral avenue and East Forty-hfth 
street. Small wonder! If the read- 
ers of this department could but see 
the rejected plans they would lift 
their reeds of praise with me for the 
art commission. 

x ok Ox 


William M. Chase of New York 
gave a talk on “Whistler” at the 
Stickney Memorial School of Fine 
Arts, Pasadena, Monday evening of 
this week. The lecture was under the 
auspices of the Pasadena Music and 
Art Association. It was replete with 
personal reminiscences of the artist 
and attracted a fine and discriminat- 
ing audience. 


Stephens Work in Congress 


Representative William D. Stephens 
is 54 years old. He has served four 
years in congress and has the experi- 
ence, ability, courage and independ- 
ence the people need at Washington. 
He is the special friend of Civil and 
Spanish war soldiers, and a tireless 
worker for the men and women that 
work. He works and votes for human 
welfare legislation. He is striving for 
a government owned line of steam- 
ships between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts of the United States and 
to South America. He favored cur- 
rency reform, and fights always for 
equal suffrage. When no one else 
could find the way, William D. 
Stephens secured $327,250 from the 
government for Los Angeles harbor. 
Without it, the harbor would not 
have been ready for the opening oi 
the Panama Canal. He is largely 
responsible for the $275,000 in the 
present Rivers and Harbors bill for 
Los Angeles harbor. He is particu- 
larly responsible for appropriations 
for the fortifications at San Pedro, 
amounting to $1,114,000. He is di- 
rectly responsible for the government 
buildings soon to be erected at San 
Pedro, and has bills pending to erect 
government buildings at Venice and 
Santa Monica. He is a member of 
the house naval committee, one of 
the powerful appropriations commit- 
tees of the house. He answers every 
demand and serves all alike, regard- 
less of party. He is a real repre- 
sentative of the people. He knows 
the needs of this community—he 
“knows how” in congress. He is al- 
ways on the job. Every man and 
woman regardless of party afhliation 
can and should vote for him Nov- 
ember 3. 


Dr. Stephen Smith will consider the 
question “Who is insane?” in a vol- 
ume which will present in a popular 
way the facts about insanity as they 
are known to experts. The book is 
by the Macmillans. 
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Bring your auto to 
a dead stop before 


passing a car where 


people are getting 
on or off. That is 

helping for 
“Safety 
First” 


Los AngelesRailway 


BOOK LOVER'S EXCHANGE 
Loans Latest Fiction and Drama, 2 cents 
a day. Special] yearly rate. 

314 Homer Laughlin Bldg. 





JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 
CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% S. Spring St., Upstairs 





BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West Firat St. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 614 8. Broad- 
way. Main 9387; HOMB Fs0sT 


SKINNER & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Exclusive Diamond 
Mountings and Diamond Jewelry 
905-906 Title Guarantee Building F6139 











Art and Artists 


LINDSTEDT STUDIO 
617 Bo, Hill St. Los Angeles 
Main 73838: A5615 


L. A. SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 
Fall Term— All branches taught 
Day and Night Classes. Est.-Inc. 188%. 
Phone 61657—6th & Alvarado. Illus. Catalog 


~ COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS U. 8. C. 

Leading Art School of the Weat 

W. L. Judson, Dean 200 Ave. & 
Tel. 89086: Gar. 376 











FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in 
the GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. 
Especially attractive quarters of- 
fered for Musicians and Artists. 
For terms, apply to the 
manager. 

1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


etc., 


Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 

Science. Studios and Halls for all pur- 

poses for rent. Largest Studio Build- 

ing in the West. 

For terms and all Information apply to 
F, W. BLANCHARD 

238 South Broadway 232 South Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Min. 


WW MINES & CO 
REAL ESTATE 


PHONES 


Home 
60478; 


Main 
2875 


W. W. MINES & CO. 


REAL ESTATE 
4th Floor Realty Board Bldg. 631 S. Spring Street 


P. J. BACHMANN 


FINE ARTS 


High Grade Picture Framing 
1306 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 
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W HAT would you do if you were 
Y approached bya healthy person 
in more or less unkempt garb who 
offered to trade for a meal or a night's 


lodging, a few verses, or a folder, 
“The Gospel of Beauty”? Would you 
regard him simply as a lazy beggar, 
who ought to be doing his day's work, 
or would you stop to inquire whether 
or not he might sincerely consider 
himself performing a duty in spread- 
ing this gospel of his? There are 
men who go about selling rhymes 
for dimes, but these ordinarily tell 
the pathetic story of the broken- 
hearted mother who is waiting tor 
her wandering boy to return, and fin- 
ally he does, or does not; or about 
the drunkard who played the organ 
when the regular organist was play- 
ing the drunkard: Or something equal- 
ly edifying, You are not expected to 
read these rhymes, but only to pay 
for them. You scarcely expect a real 
poet, whose verses have been pub- 
lished in the best magazines, to go 
about hawking them tor tood and 
Shelter. Yet, why not. That was the 
way the world was given its first 
poetry. It was the way of the min- 
Strels and the troubadors, and, doupt- 
less, that ot Homer himself, from 
what we have been able to learn, But 
poets in these days are quite conven- 
tional folk, if successful, and it is eas- 
ier to picture them in electric coupes, 
than trudging about the country, not 
even lookimg for work so as to get 
local color for their next set of 
rhymes, but begging—or at least of- 
fering nothing but verses for subsist- 
ence, 

Yet this was the manner in which 
one of the most interesting books ol 
the season, thus far, procured itself 
to be written. It is “Adventures 
While Preaching the Gospel oi 
Beauty,” by Nicholas Vachel Lindsay, 
and it is simply a series of letters 
home, while walking through Ais- 
souri and Kansas one harvest time. 
The “gospel” itself, is a little classic, 
and has to do with making “our own 
home and neighborhood the most 
democratic, the most beautitul, and 
the holiest in the world.” But all that 
is secondary. What is vital about this 
book is that a man with vision has 
come cluse to the heart of the Amer- 
ican people in the iarms and villages 
of the prairie country and has been 
able to bring back a message ol peace 
and joy. Much of our “close to the 
soil” literature is in a minor key; this 
is because it is not close to the soil 
at all, but simply close to the asphalt 
and the grocer’s bill, When we reach 
the soil we find happy, prosperous 
people, who do not know that the 
world has social problems, except as 
they wonderingly read of thei in 
books and _ periodicals, but who, 
mores the pity, contribute a great 
deal of the problems in the form of 
sons who become educated above 
farming. So this book breathes op- 
timism—not blind, reckless optimism, 
but the hopefulness of a man who has 
been in the commissariat of the world. 

Pen-picture, poem and prophecy, in 
about equal parts, make up this de- 
lightful volume, and among the most 
meaningful of all is Mr. Lindsay’s 
idea of the villages of the future. 
“Walking across this land I have 
found them, litle ganglions of life, 
promise of thousands more. The next 
generation will be that of the emi- 
nent village. The son of the farmer 


will be no longer dazzled and de-! 


stroyed by the fires of the metropolis. 
He will travel, but only for what he 
can bring back. Just as his father 
sends half-way across the continent 
for good corn, or melon-seed, so he 
will make his village famous by trans- 
plating and growing this idea or that. 
He will make it known for its pottery 
or its processions, its philosophy or 
its peacocks, its music or its swans, 
its golden roofs or its great union 
cathedral of all faiths. Our agricul- 
tural land today holds the ploughboys 
who will bring these benefits. I have 
talked to these boys. I know them. 
{ have seen their gleaming eyes.” This 
is the sort of literature the nation 
needs. It is essentially American. 
(“Adventures While Preaching the 
Gospel of Beauty,’ by Nicholas 
Vachel Lindsay. Mitchell Kenner- 
ley.) R. B. 


In the Naturalistic Style 


What at first seems to be a study 
in fiction of the psychology of the 
released convict, is “The Three Fur- 
longers,’ by Sheila Kaye-Smith, but 
it develops outside of this and finally 
becomes a _ thoroughly naturalistic 
novel, with no predetermined story to 
tell, nor lesson to teach. The title is 
taken from the principal characters, 
two brothers and a sister, named Fur- 
long. They have fallen from pros- 
perity to poverty and have been dis- 
graced by the action of one of the 
brothers in embezzling or misusing 
funds in a company. They are coun- 
try folk, and the daughter loves, 
clandestinely, the weak son of a 
wealthy neighbor, who, unable to 
earn his own living and knowing that 
discovery of the affair by his father 
would result in his being disowned, 
deliberately betrays the girl's con- 
fidence. Meanwhile, the brother, who 
was in prison, has a few entirely in- 
nocent meetings with a girl, hardly 
more than a child, the daughter of an 
aristocratic family in the vicinity, un- 
til her father sees them together, tells 
the girl who he is, and she spurns 
Furlong. who had kept his identity 
secret. Their affairs turn out badly 
for these two Furlongs, and the third 
one dies of pneumonia. The remain- 
ing brother and sister realize they 
must change their environment, so 
they pull up their stakes and leave for 
the city, where the former convict 
already has begun to make a place for 
himself as a musician. It is a story 
that holds one, not through any in- 
herent interest, but because it breathes 
reality. There is an interesting view- 
pcint in the attitude of the man just 
out of prison, and one which, doubt- 
less, is true of the man of intelligence 
and imagination subjected to the bru- 
vality of prison routine and discipline. 
(“The Three Furlongers,” by Sheila 
Kaye-Smith. J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


Form and Matter in Harmony 


In the last few weeks the Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. has instituted an inno- 
vation in the publication of novels. 
lt is a cheap, cloth edition, small 
enough to slip into the coat pocket. 
One of_the first of these is a yarn by 
George Randolph Chester, who has 
become so prolific that he must keep 
a corps of stenographers busy. This 
novel is ‘A Tale of Red Roses,” and 
it recounts how an unscrupulous pol- 
itical boss laid siege to the heart of 
the daughter of a traction magnate, 
ruining the father and the girl’s fiance, 
corrupting the bench, forcing a per- 
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nicious bill through a venal legisla- 
ture, and outwitting a coterie of Tital 
crooks, to win the young woman's 
hand—and w Inning it too, don't over- 
look that. He sends flowers by the 
wagon-load, presents the girl with 
automobiles for herself and a friend, 
stops street cars to help her party to 
be a success, and raises cain gener- 
ally. This story is irresistible. It 
slaps the face of all civic and political 
decency, disregards all known canons 
of morality, and simply by the em- 
ployment of the well known principle 
that everyone admires strength so 
long as it is not used to coerce per- 
sonal purity. Mr. Chester cleverly 
makes the men whom the boss 
crushes, weak and unworthy, but, 
transcribed into real life, that boss 
would reap the full retribution for his 
misdeeds the first time he drank out 
of the finger-bowl. It is a good thing 
that this novel is in form that can be 
slipped into the pocket, so that he 
who runs for his car may read, 
whether he misses the car or catches 
it. (‘A Tale of Red Roses,” by 
George Randolph Chester. Bobbs- 
Merrill Company.) 
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Religion Overbalances Story 


“They Who Questian” 
described asa novel. This quite prop- 
erly brings the retort, “Who said it 
was a novel?” and the point is well 
taken. The book is published anony- 
mously, and by a company which is 
even more widely famed for its more 
solid and time-defying publications 
than for its fiction. But it has a cer- 
tain story form, and while the tale 
has no specific period, dramatically 
speaking, but finishes with a sermon 
which the two main characters hear, 
but do not have a chance to discuss, 
still it is a story after all. Judged by 
the standards of fiction, it is tedious, 
for the novel, like the play, must 
move constantly, This book is fluent 
only in two or three isolated spots. 
Let us not call it a novel. As an ex- 
position of the state of mind of men 
and women who are today thinking 
seriously on religious subjects, it is a! 
work of importance. Enid Malin-| 
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court is an exquisite young woman, 
whose faith in a personal God is 
nothing short of a passion. Sir Philip 
Gurney is a pure materialist, and a 
man of high ideals. The two marry, 
knowing and respecting each other’s 
view point. They trankly discuss 
spiritual matters, but never come any 
closer together in this respect, even 
after the birth of a-poor mite of an 
invalid child, doomed before birth 
through an adventure of the mother 
in her charity work in the slums. 
But when lknid seems about to lose 
her golden faith, it is the material- 
istic Philip who pleads with her to 
try to regain it. The most human 
character in the book is Philip’s sis- 
ter, who frankly voices a pagan out- 
look upon life that, it must be admit- 
ted, 1s what most men live by, no 
matter what they outwardly confess. 
This woman, strong, almost tigerish 
in her devotion to her son, sweeps 
grandly from the humorous to the 
tragic, and it is her picture that re- 
mains, when the spiritual Enid and 
her sympathetic husband have faded 
into little more than outlines of 
theses. (“They Who Question.” 
Anonymous. The Macmillan Com- 


pany.) 


Late October Magazines 


Does the environment make the 
artist, or does the artist make his en- 
vironment? Doubtless, the answer is 
“Yes,” aiter the evasive, or vatude- 
ville method of ratiocination. The 
question arises from an article on “A 
Studio Home in Connecticut” in The 
[International Studio. No man could 
live in such a home, designedly, with- 
out being an artist, but neither could 
any man but an artist design such 
a home-——-and there you are. There is 
“The Fairy 
Folk of Dugald Stewart Walker,” il- 
lustrated with quaint pictures, and 
other contributions are “The Paint- 
ings of F. C. Frieseke,” “What is a 
Garden?” “Antique Ghiordes Rugs,” 
“Influence of Holland Brick Archi- 
tecture on American Building,” and an 
assortment of information for artists 
of all branches, 

By all odds the finest thing in any 
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magazine this month is the President’s 
neutrality message, which Mitchell 
Kennerley had the wisdom to publish 
in The Forum, despite the fact that it 
was issued August 18, and is no longer 
“live news” even according to the de- 
liberate magazine standards. It has 
become the habit to compare all Pres- 
idential utterances to the Gettysburg 
address. It may be almost sacrilege 
to say it, but it is indeed a question 
if, in the time when the history of 
these years is written, this message of 
President Woodrow Wilson’s, will 
not be ranked as one of the greatest 
and most important documents ever 
signed by a human being. Having 
said so much, it would be anti-climax 
to discuss the remainder of this issue 
which is of the usual Forum distinct- 
iveness and variety. 

One of the most interesting series 
of pictures ever published in that 
handsomely illustrated magazine from 
Point Loma, The Theosophical Path, 
is a collection of fourteen plates from 
photographs made at the Acropolis 
of Athens. Most of these are ot 
Acropolis Maidens, fragments of 
statuary of great interest. The de- 
scriptive matter is by F. 8. Darrow. 
There is also an interesting set of 
photographs from the vicinity of 
Liege and Louvain, sylvan scenes 
which suggest anything but war. 
Other subjects treated in this issue 
are “Proof of Immortality?’ “Why 
Not Appeal to the God in Manpe”, 
“The Tomb of Osiris,” ‘Whence? 
Whither? Interrogation Points in An- 
thropology,” “Saint-Germain at Swa- 
bach,” Barbara McClung’s “Recol- 
lections of a Trip Around the World,” 
and education and world peace. 


In the always entertaining Bibelot 
for October are a poem and two na- 
ture essays by Fiona Macleod (the 
late William Sharp) who is much 
better known as a poet than as a 
writer of prose. There is an interest- 
ing foreword from an unpublished es- 
say by Cyril Bretherton, of Santa 
Monica, who writes of Fiona Mac- 
leod thus: “‘I seek beauty, not beau- 
tiful things,’ is the burden of Sharp's 
self analysis. If this phrase is mean- 
ingful, if there is such a thing as 
beauty in the abstract, a sort of 
fourth dimension of Art that exists 
apart from the operation of the 
senses, if in a word beauty 1s some- 
thing more than the spirit of beau- 
tiful things that are and the prom- 
ise of beautiful things to be, then to 
these very writings of Fiona 'Macleod 
we may turn for a possible proof of 
his apparent paradox. For these same 
tales that conform to no canons of 
the literary art are yet brimful of 
a spiritual beauty, a silvery emana- 
tion of the poet’s mind caught in the 
loose net of words that he flings forth 
upon the tide of dreams and thoughts, 
those dreams and thoughts that are, 
in his own words ‘children of the 
mind, ministers of a mind wrought 
in shadow, doing the will of beauty 
and regret.” 


Notes From Bookland 


It has been a number of years 
since Maxim Gorky has given a book 
to the large audience always ready for 
anything from his pen. But a new 
volume of short stories by him will 
soon be brought out in this country 
by B. W. Huebsch. It will contain 
twenty-two tales, of which more than 
half show the influence of his resi- 
dence in Italy. The others are of 
Russian life. 


James Stephens, author of “Crock 
of Gold” and “Here Are Ladies” has 
a new book out from the Macmillan 
press. “The Demi-Gods” is its title. 
The Macmillans will also bring out 
“Neighborhood Stories,” by Zona 
Gale, which will contain more tales 
of her “Friendship Village.” 


Small, Maynard & Co. have ready 
for immediate publication “Letters of 
a Self-Made Failure,” by Maurice 
Switzer. 
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Why Kingsbury Should Win 


While the people are asleep, certain 
interests are preparing to recapture 
the state surveyor general’s office in 
Sacramento, according to Railroad 
Commissioner John M. Eshleman, 
who is the Republican and Progres- 
sive candidate for Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, and who has arrived in Los An- 
geles in order to tour Southern Cali- 
fornia. Commissioner Eshleman said: 

“When I first went to Sacramento 
about twelve years ago, things were 
in an awful shape in the surveyor 
general’s office. The Hyde-Benson 
land ring was practically in control, 
and the public was mulcted right and 
left, intending settlers being heavily 
over-charged when they desired to 
locate upon the state’s public lieu- 
lands. This graft money went into 
private pockets and was exacted for 
that purpose. Surveyor General 
Kingsbury has done wonders in put- 
ting an end to these things and he 
made considerable of a sacrifice when 
he was prevailed upon to run again at 





this time. He was entitled to a re- 
nomination by all of the various 
parties, but through the active effort 
of particular influences who are seek- 
ing to restore former conditions, 
Kingsbury was deprived of the Re- 
publican nomination, so that while he 
had a large majority of all of the 
votes cast in the recent primary, he 
yet fell short of the Republican nom1- 
nation. 

“T am given to understand that 
large sums of money are being spent 
here, in San Francisco, Sacramento, 
and elsewhere, in the effort to defeat 
him in the election. The conspirators 
are working on the theory that be- 
cause so few people realize the im- 
portance of the Surveyor General’s 
department, they may inadvertently 
vote for the so-called Republican 
nominee. J desire at this time to 
sound a warning in this matter for 
in my opinion it will be a_ public 
calamity if Surveyor General Kings- 
bury is not re-elected.” 


NEW YORK PLAY GOSSIP 


By Dixie Hines 


NEW YORK, Oct. 19—New pro- 
ductions pile upon each other so rap- 
idly these days, that it is bewildering 
just to try to keep your list of the 
openings untangled. But the last 
week has been notable for the bril- 
liant success achieved by at least 
three of the plays produced. “Pygmal- 
ion,’ by G. Bernard Shaw, engaged 
the services of Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 
The fact that the erratic Shavian 
elected to have this play done first 
in Berlin, then in New York in the 
German language before it was pre- 
sented in English, did not deter the 
American playgoers from enjoying its 
satire and cleverness Monday evening 
when produced. “My Lady's Dress,” 
written by the poetic Edward Knob- 
lauch of “Kismet” fame, was one of 
the most pronounced successes of the 
season. It has been nearly seven 
months since the reports came from 
London of the excellence of this play, 
and it promises to repeat at the Play- 
house the success it achieved in the 
British metropolis. Later in the week 
we had the long deferred production 
of “Mr. Wu,” with Walker White- 
side in the title role. It is frank 
melodrama, tinged with the atmos- 
phere of the Far East, and while it 
limps at the start, the finish is rapid, 
sensational and thrilling. 


“My Lady’s Dress” is another 
“dream play.” The cast includes 
Leon Quartermaine, Mary Boland, 
Robert Vivian, Fuller Mellish, Joseph 
Herbert, and some score or more of 
others. The play is a series of idyls 
seen in the mystical glass of a dream. 
Its purpose is a sociological one—spe- 
cifically to illustrate the labor and 
suffering that go into the making of 
my lady’s dress and generally to 
rouse a sense of appreciation of the 
lives of the world’s toilers. An old 
theme, perhaps, but one of those old 
themes whose vitality is perennial and 
whose apologia pro vita was made 
more than acceptable in the theatre 
sense by Mr. Knoblauch’s presenta- 
tion. 


It is divided into three acts, of 
three scenes each, whose subject mat- 
ter is respectively the preparation of 
the material, the trimming, and the 
making of a dress. A woman, actuated 
by the desire to procure her hus- 
band’s advancemeni, buys an expen- 
sive gown and precipitates a quarrel 
about the cost. In her defense of the 
price she speaks of the infinite labor 


that has gone into the making of the 
dress. She falls asleep, and the 
various episodes are presented as they 
occur in her dream. First the breed- 
ing of the silkworms in a peasant’s 
house in Italy, and the weaving in 
a humble French workroom. Then 
a little story with a lace motif set 
in a Dutch garden with a quaint 
seventeenth century atmosphere, the 
making of the paper roses in a dingy 
Whitechapel garret and the winning 
of the furs in the stern background 
of Siberia. All illustrated by little 
stories that are poignant with the 
pathos, the comedy, the wintry ro- 
mance of those who are really les 
miserables. Then finally the making 
of the dress is presented, and the 
main story—the husband’s advance- 
ment with its various ramifications— 
is resumed. To these diverse inci- 
dents unity is given by the feeling 
that the husband and wife are the 
dream characters in them all. Ad- 
mirable indeed is the art manifested 
in the resumption of the original 
story where it is made to go hand 
in hand with the driving home of the 
motive; as admirable as the fine psy- 
chology shown in the management of 
the awakening. 


“Mr. Wu” is a Chinese-Anglo play 
by Harry M. Vernon and Harold 
Owen. it is in three acts, and was 
first produced by Mr. Whiteside in 
London, where it achieved success. 
Besides Mr. Whiteside, there were 
Antoinette Walker, Diedro Doyle and 
E. J. Ratcliffe selected for special 
mention. The play is melodramatic 
of lurid hue. It tells, more or less 
unconvincingly until the last act, the 
story of vengeance. “An eye for an 
eye,’ or to ptt it in the language 
of the play, “honor for honor.” The 
daughter of Mr. Wu, a Chinese mer- 
chant, has been violated by the son 
of Mrs. Gregory, and after putting 
the dishonored daughter to death, the 
father entices the betrayer’s mother 
to his home where he diabolically 
outlines to her his scheme for re- 
venge. As his daughter was violated 
by her son, so will he violate the 
mother. Here the situation is most 
tense, and it is not relieved until the 
curtain falls upon the death of the 
Chinaman, brought about by a draft 
of poison unsuspectingly taken. 


These, with “Pygmalion,” the plot 
of which is well known, and in which 
Mrs. Pat Campbell scored the ex- 
pected success, are the principal suc- 


: 


cesses among the new crop. Others 
which are now appealing for like 
favor are the following: 


“The Law of the Land,” a typical 
George Broadhurst melodrama, with 
many strong scenes; third week; “The 
Phantom Rival,’ a dream play adapted 
by Leo Dietrichstein from the Hun- 
garian of Molnar, one of Belasco’s 
finest contributions to the stage; sec- 
ond week; “The Moneymakers,” a 
new drama by Charles Klein around 
the theme of railroad looting; second 
week; “Evidence,” an English drama 
along conventional lines; “Dancing 
Around,” typical. Winter Garden 
revue with Al Jolson; “Life,” a mam- 
moth melodrama of New York life, 
produced on an _ elaborate scale; 
“Phipps,” “Forest of Happy Homies,” 
“The Goal,’ and “The Cat and the 
Cherub,” group of varied and inter- 
esting short plays, the new bill for 
The Princess; “A Pair of Silk Stock- 
ings,” Winthrop Ames’ first produc- 
tion at the Little Theatre; “Diplom- 
acy,” notable revival of the famous 
Sardou drama with William Gillette, 
Marie Doro and Blanche Bates; 
“Chin Chin,” Montgomery and Stone 
in their annual musical play; “The 
Salamander,” long deferred premiere 
of this notable story taken from Owen 
Johnson’s “best seller;’ “A Perfect 
Lady,” Rose Stahl’s new play. 


WINNING 
WILDERNESS 


y 
MARGARET HILL McCARTER 


One of Mrs. McCarter’s typ- 
ical successes—a real Amer- 
ican story that will make you 
proud of your country and its 
pioneers. Wholesome and 
tremendously interesting. 
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THE UNDERSIGNED do hereby cer- 
tify that they are conducting a detec- 
tive business at Rooms 413 and 412 
Delta Building, 426 South Spring St., 
Los Angeles, California, under the fic- 
titious firm name of Western Detective 
Agency, and that said firm is composed 
of the following persons, whose names 
and addresses are as follows, to-wit: 
A. F. Bialock and W. F. Edmonson, 
whose addresses are given above. 
WITNESS their hands this thirtieth 
day of September, 1914. 


A. F. BLALOCK, 
W. F. EDMONSON. 


State of California, County of Los 
Angeles, SS. 

ON THIS 320th day of September, in 
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teen, before me, Joseph B. Sexton, a 
Notary Public in and for said County, 
residing therein, duly commissioned 
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Blalock and W. F. Edmonson, known 
to me to be the persons whose names 
are subscribed to the within instru- 
ment and acknowledged to me that 
they executed the same. 

WITNESS my hand and official seal. 
(Seal) JOSEPH B. SEXTON, 
Notary Public in and for said County 

and State of California. 





Since the outbreak of the war there 
have been few weeks in financial cir- 
cles marked with so optimistic re- 
ports as the one just closing. It 
might truly be said that the sun is 
once more beginning to shine a little 
in Wall street. Sentiment has re- 
bounded, as a result of the confer- 
ences between representatives of the 
American and English governments, 
with a view to bring about normal 
conditions in the monetary world, and 
renewed activity in many lines of 
business, it is believed, will hinge on 
the outcome of the meeting. The re- 
Opening of the stock exchanges in 
London and New York is now her- 
alded for November 1, although it is 
possible that this anticipation may 
vanish in thin air before it is realized, 
as has happened in previous instances. 
Nevertheless, it is becoming apparent 
that the day when the markets will 
resume business, is not to be long de- 
layed. 


Aside from the sentimental charac- 
ter of the improvement just noted, 
real stability is lent to the change for 
the better by the fact that the in- 
quiry for supplies for foreign nations 
is becoming most insistent. The 
dream of many that the war will 
greatly stimulate America’s foreign 
trade strength seems in a way to be 
realized to the fullest extent. Pack- 
ing plants in Chicago are running 
Overtime to supply needs for canned 
goods in Europe, and other lines ot 
trade are many of them keeping pace 
with this increased activity. 

Foreign exchange, braced up by the 
gold pool and enlarged trade with 
foreign countries, has shown an 
easier tone, this being one of the most 
hopeful factors, owing to the serious 
problem the situation presented a few 
weeks ago. Cotton difficulties still 
await adjustment. 

Locally, matters have remained 
about the same. The volume of busi- 
ness continues to average well, judg- 
ing by the bank clearings, but is a lit- 
tle less than last year at this time. 

Rumors are going the rounds that 
the local bourse will open soon, but 
they amount to little more than gos- 
sip. There is no doubt, however, that 
it would follow the lead of the ex- 
changes in the east if they once de- 
cided to resume business. In San 
Francisco, a few shares of Union Oil 
have been traded in, but there is 
practically nothing else to record. Re- 
cent quotations are Union, $46@$48; 
Associated, $33 bid; United 15@20 
cents. The Producers Transportation 
Company paid its regular quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent this week. 
The disbursement aggregated $105,- 
000. Nine-fourteenths of the money 
goes into the treasury of the Union 
Oil Company. Nothing has been 
heard with regard to the conference 
in New York between Andrew Weir, 
the London ship-owner and oil man, 
and the General Petroleum interests. 


Banks and Banking 


Federal Reserve Board has taken 
decisive action to hasten the opening 
of the twelve federal reserve banks 
by announcing its determination to 
call at once the first installment of 
subscriptions to the capital of these 
banks. The payments are due Novem- 
ber 2. The board decided also that 
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all twelve banks shall be opened 
simultaneously. No date has been 
set for the opening, but it is believed 
that the banks will be in operation by 
November 15. 


Stocks and Bonds 


Report of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company for the nine 
months ended September 30 last com- 
pares with the corresponding period 
of last year: 
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The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Conipany and associated hold- 
ing and operating companies in the 
United States, not including con- 
nected independent or sub-licensed 
companies, report earnings for the 
eight months ending August 31, 1914, 
compared with a similar period ot 
previous year: 


O1 


1914 19138 


Gross earnings. $149,669,237 $141,963,035 
‘otal expenses. 110,765,283 102,854,840 
Net earnings... 38,903,954 39,108,195 
Deduct interest 12,547,139 10,994,010 
Bal, net profits. 26,356,815 28,114,185 
Deduct divs. ... z 195 20,189,628 
Surplus earns.. 7,924,557 


Showing the Extent of the Embargo 


Goods consigned from New York 
to Germany in September, according 
to preliminary figures of the month’s 
trade, had a total value of $1,000. 
That compared with a value of $6,- 
342,000 a year before, and measured 
the completeness of the British em- 
bargo on German shipping. But there 
iS a suspicion that Germany was not 
cut off from our trade so completely 
as this comparison would appear to 
indicate. Goods consigned from New 
York to Denmark last month had a 
value of $1,125,000, against $540,000 a 
year before, and goods consigned to 
Norway had a value of $1,350,000, 
against $280,C00. Both these coun- 
tries are in direct communication with 
Germany. Sweden is also in direct 
communication with Germany, but un- 
fortunately for Sweden most of her 
commerce with the United States had 
been through the Kattegat Channel, 
which is now mined. New York’s 
exports to that country last month 
were $54,000, against $619,000 a year 
before. Holland is in communica- 
tion with Germany; our exports to 
that country last month were $4,- 
100,000, as compared with $5,008,000 
a year before. Here was a decline, 
but it was not nearly so severe as 
that of August, which, for the entire 
country’s exports to Holland, was to 
$2,500,000, from $13,700,000 a year ago. 
To France, exports last month were 
almost equal to the exports of a year 
ago—$4,830,000. In August there had 
been a decline in the whole coun- 
try’s exports to France to $7,400,000, 
from $10,700,000 a year before. In 
August the country’s exports to the 
United Kingdom declined $5,400,000. 
Last month New York’s exports to 
the United Kingdom increased $8, 
600,000. Exports to Greece last month 
rose to $2,155,000 from $114,000 a year 
before. Here was an increase of 
1,900 per cent. 
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Week’s News in Perspective 


Friday, October 16 


WAR NEWS: Report by allies that 
Germans have been driven from 
Lille * * * Germans state they 
captured great quantities of sup- 
plies near Antwerp * * * No im- 
portant developments along main 
battle line * * * British cruiser 
Hawke sunk by a submarine * * * 
Cholera epidemic in Galicia and 
Hungary, 


GENERAL: Guard and convict killed 
in outbreak at Folsom * * * Both 
houses of congress expect to ad- 
journ next week * * * Rock Island 
investigation reveals losses of 
many millions in bond transac- 
tions. 


HEREABOUTS: Pacific Electric 
plans extension of system to Co- 
rona, and may open rich new citrus 
district along northern slope of 
Santa Ana range. 


Saturday, October 17 


WAR NEWS: British troops cap- 
ture important strategic position 
southwest of Lille * * * British 
sink four German submarines * * * 
Senator Stone in speech warns 
Warring nations to respect American 
rights. 

GENERAL: War revenue bill is held 
up by disagreement concerning cot- 
ton relief for southern states * * * 
Carranza’s resignation, it is said, 
is not even under consideration at 
conference at Aguas Calientes 
* * * Decree dissolving New Haven 
goes into effect and work of un- 
scrambling the omelette is to begin 
at once * * * Another Chicago po- 
lice graft scandal arises. 

HEREABOUTS: Constitutionality of 
employers’ liability law is attacked 
im courts * * * Southern California 
wine and beer manufacturers to pay 

2,000,000 in internal revenue taxes 
this year. 


Sunday, October 18 

WAR NEWS: German move against 
Dunkirk is repulsed * * * Servians 
report another victory over Aus- 
trians * * * Riots in London against 
German residents * * * General 
French says British army has been 
fighting for weeks almost without 
Fest. 

GENERAL: Wounded men brought 
into United States at Naco show 
that both sides in Mexican fight 
are using dum-dum bullets * * * 
Earthquake in Greece destroys two 
villages * * * Lick observatory 
scientists said to be working upon 
new theory which will upset neb- 
ular hypothesis. 

HEREABOUTS: Five hundred and 
hity members of American Travel- 
ing Passenger Agents Association 
here to study conditions to get in- 
formation for their 1915 customers 
* * * When it is too late to win 
the Coast League pennant the Los 
Angeles team suddenly appears to 
be invincible. 


Monday, October 19 


WAR NEWS: Ostend reported re- 
captured from Germans * * * Jap- 
anese cruiser sunk by German mine 
* * * Austrian submarine sunk by 
Irench cruiser in the Adriatic * * * 
Germans claim they have taken 
350,C00 prisoners 
Allies and Russians. 

GENERAL: Head of Greek Church 
in Constantinople requested by 
Turkish authorities to leave * * * 
Panama canal reopens, the slide 
having been cleared away * * #* 
Railway men make appeal for 
freight rate increase before inter- 
state commerce commission, 

HEREABOUTS: F. M. Shepard, 
candidate for assembly from har- 
bor district, is arrested on charge 
of conspiracy to smuggle opium 


thus far from | 


* * * Effort to oust Dr. Whitman, 
superintendent of county hospital, 
fails. 


Tuesday, October 20 


WAR NEWS: Paris reports repulse 
of German attacks along the entire 
battle line * * * Fall of Verdun is 
expected soon, according to Ger- 
mans * * * Allies said to have re- 
occupied Bruges * * * Both sides 
receiving heavy reinforcements in 
France * * * Revolt against Great 
Britain in South Africa is being 
broken up * * * Famine in Belgium 
grows serious * * * German de- 
stroyer sunk by Japanese cruiser. 


GENERAL: Good faith of Carranza 
concerning conference at Aguas 
Calientes is questioned, particular- 
ly by Villa, whose skepticism takes 
the form of an army of 30,000 men 
kept conveniently in the vicinity 
* * * Former President Taft ad- 
dresses American Bar Association, 
declaring unwise the tendency to 
make a privileged class of labor 
organizations * * * Western Pacific 
Railway and Simmons Manufactur- 
ing Co. indicted for rebating at San 
Francisco * * * Apple Day. 

HEREABOUTS: Salvation Army in- 
corporates, but charities commis- 
sion authorities say action is not 
yet in conformance with ordinance 
* * * Two murder cases vie with 
war news for space in local dailies, 
each having at least one woman in- 
volved * * * Chief Engineer Mul- 
holland says Owens River water is 
pure, which, of course, maintains 
his absolute unanimity with him- 
self on the subject * * * Retail gro- 
cers take steps to attack all kinds 
of coupons, trading stamps, Scrip, 
and other merchandise rebates. 


Wednesday, October 21 


WAR NEWS: Russians claim great 
victory near Warsaw and German 
attacks along battle line in France 
are repulsed * * * British war- 
ships bombard villages along coast 
held by Germans. 

GENERAL: Fighting continued at 
Naco in defiance of order of peace 
conterence at Aguas Calientes * * * 
Agreement reached on war tax 
measure by congress * * * Bankers 
urge higher freight rates as busi- 
ness stimulus. 

HEREABOUTS: Agricultural inter- 
ests in convention condemn eight- 
hour law * * * Consolidation of 
city and county assessors’ and tax 
collectors’ offices dropped as_ it 
might result in doing away with 
city clerk, treasurer and even coun- 
cil itself. 


Thursday, October 22 


WAR NEWS: Japanese squadron 
seeking German fleet near Hawaii 
* * * Great Britain releases Ameri- 
can oil tank ship with cargo for 
Amsterdam, detained because it 
was suspected Germany was ulti- 
mate destination * * * Germans 
in full retreat from Warsaw * * * 
German forces being driven back 
from Belgian coast by British ships. 

GENERAL: Congress adjourns after 
passing the war tax bill as agreed 
upon in conference. 

HEREABOUTS: City council to 
frame changes in charter to permit 
the consolidation of certain city 
and county offices * * * Move- 
ment on foot to establish Belgians, 
whose homes have been destroyed, 
in Southern California. 


McClurg & Co. announce a new ro- 
mance by Marah Ellis Ryan, author 
of “Told in the Hills,” “For the Soul 
of Rafael.” The action of the story 
is laid in Old Mexico, and the period 
is soon after the Spanish conquest. 
The book is called “The House of the 
Dawn.” 





Six 
| DAILY 
TRAINS 


To San Francisco, Oakland, 
Alameda and Berkeley 


COAST LINE 


100 MILES ALONG THE OCEAN 
SHORE 


7:25 A. M. The “Coaster” 
Arrive San Francisco 10:55 P. M. 


8:00 P. M. The “Lark” 
Arrive San Francisco 9:45 A. M. 


10:15 P. M. San Francisco Passenger 
Arrive San Francisco 3:30 P. M. 


VALLEY LINE 


THROUGH THE “INLAND EM- 
PIRE” OF CALIFORNIA 


6:00 P. M. The “Owl” 
Arrive San Francisco 8:50 A. M. 


7:30 P. M. Number 49 
Arrive San Francisco 1:25 P. M. 


10:00 P. M. Number 7 
Arrive San Francisco 7:50 P. M. 


IVD are 
Ey A Southern Pacific 


First in Safety 
Los Angeles Offices 212 West 7th St. 


Phones: Home 10171—Main 8322 
Station: Fifth and Central Ave. 


To San Francisco 

and Oakland 

The only through service 
between the Exposition 
citles—— 

Equipment built especially 
for this train— 

Superior dining car service 
Courteous employes 


Departs 5:15 p. m. daily 


Santa Fe City office 


334 So. Spring Street 
Phone any time, day or 
night—60517 - Main 738 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME OFFICERS 
|[pIRsT NATIC J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 





IRST NATIONAL BANK WwW. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 


: Capital. $1,500,000; Surplus and 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring Profits, 


$20,000,000. 


$2,502,664; Deposits, 





ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK}, “\; (HEE MAN, President, 


H. ROSSETTI, Cashier, 
Corner Fourth and Main Capital, $1,500,000. 


Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 





ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 


I ; : J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
4°45. E. Cor. Sixth and Spring Capital, $1,000,000. 


Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 


George Chaffey, President. 
George A. Howard, Cashier. 
Capital $325,000.00. 

Surplus and Profits $27,500.00. 


| |] IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 


Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
Spring and Fourth. 





J. E. FISHBURN, President. 
H. S. McK ER, Cashier. 

Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $200,000. 


ATATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 
4“. N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 


(‘\OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK MW. A BON ee 


/% . S. HEATON, Cashier. 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth Capital, $300,000. Surplus and 


Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 








Deep Sea Fishing at Its Best. 
Tuna—Albicore—Y ellowtail. 
Bay and Surf Bathing, Boating, 
Golf and Tennis. 


Automobiling—Splendid Roads 
Through Scenic Back Country 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado Beach, Cal 


H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 
3384 South Spring Street. 


Hotel Del Coronado 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
American Plan 


Whining eis rs corre Cane Veneer 
rae = 
Ne ——=> 


“KAOSPAR” 
FAIENCE TILE 


Manufactured by California China Products Co. 
National City, San Diego Co., Cal. 


A variety of colors in matte and bright finish glazes, for 

mantels, wainscots, floors, and all interior and exterior decor- 

ative purposes. 

Landscape and modeled tile in several colors, our specialty. 
Colored designs, gladly furnished. 


WELSH QUARRIES 


We import direct from England, one of the best makes of 


Welsh Quarries, in all of the popular colors, RED, BLUE, 
GREY and BUFF. 


When planning your home, be sure to consider the use of 
quarry tile for your porch floors, terrace and patio, if you 
desire the most pleasing and durable effect. 


Agents for the d’Ascenzo Studios—Philadelphia, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Exclusive Designs in Art Glass and 
Glass Mosaic. 


Eugene Parker H. W. Gorham 


PARKER-GORHAM COMPANY 


319 Story Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Main 9319 





—“Well! Well! Well! 

—"T have just had one of the 
most delightful surprises —- and 
you are responsible. I want to 
thank you for advising me _ to 
make a visit to Bullock’s Book 
Store. I couldn’t understand 
your enthusiasm—I thought you 
must be mistaken—but knowing 
your knowledge of books and 
what a real book store ought to 
be, I made up my mind to go and 
see for myseli— 

—‘And I have just come back— 
It was splendid, so entirely dif- 
ferent from anything I had been 
led to expect even by you— 

—“T went down with a great deal 
of skepticism—-Por some reason 
or other J couldn’t bring myself 
to believe that there could be a 
real, genuine Book Store that 
would hold heart-throbs within it 
for an old chap like me, who has 
made books his hobby for years, 
situated as this Book Store of 
Bullock’s must be situated— 
—‘T couldn’t imagine the proper 
atmosphere—nor could I under- 
stand how worth while books of 
high character, and individual 
mentality could be brought to- 
gether congenially in such entire- 
ly unusual surroundings— 

—‘‘T had been brought up and 
educated by precedent to believe, 
that, with the very few notable 
exceptions, the Book Stores that 
are parts of big stores are gen- 
erally merely gathering places for 
the ordinary run of books that 
are in greatest demand— the 
copyrights of popular authors; 
the reprints of the same copy- 
rights at lesser prices; a few gift 
books, and an array of books for 
little folks and children—FParticu- 
larly picture books and the popu- 
lar sets for boys and girls— 
—‘Whoever would think of go- 
ing to a book store within a big 
store for The Drama or a par- 
ticular work by an obscure au- 
thor— 


—"“or the most precious bit from 
some still more precious pen— 
forgotten by the many — cher- 
ished by the few—lovers of art 
for art’s sake— 

—"Who would think of looking 
for a Raphael, a Titian, or a Tin- 
oretto—on the walls of the auc- 
tion room of a lightning land- 
scape painter—one of those phy- 
sical marvels—who holds the 
crowd astonished by the magic 
swiftness of his brush—? 

—‘Not I—Nor did I ever dream 
when I started on that little tour 
of investigation — inspired by 
your suggestion—that I would 
find a veritable cache of treas- 
ures—hidden where all who love 
books and look may find—by an 


explorer who treads the narrow 
paths, those on which the grass 
grows green luxuriantly, un- 
crushed by the pressure of few 
and reverent feet; by an explorer 
rich in love and in experience— 
familiar with the deepest drifts 
of thought, in the richest mines 
of inspiration of the world; by an 
explorer who knows books, and 
finds them and gathers them to- 
gether—tenderly and differently 
in one rare, happy family— 
—“Oh! it was a pleasure to me— 
so great, I suppose, because it 
was so unexpected— 

—"As great as it should be to ev- 
ery true lover of real books—a 


visit to this real book store at 
Buillockas=— 


—‘‘Such a relief—even in its very 
arrangement—a departure from 
the hackneyed displays that seem 
to have been necessary to the cre- 
ation of most book stores for the 
last hundred years, or is it more? 
—"It reminded me of the book 
shops of London—with its con- 
venience and the rare charm of its 
real book atmosphere— 


—“So many book stores have be- 
come purely commercial — you 
know—without that experience, 
that interest and enthusiasm, that 


intimate acquaintance with real 
books that is so necessary in ade- 
quately meeting the needs of cus- 
tomers who know, and desire in- 
telligent attention and ideas— 
—'The ‘here you are—help your- 
self, sir,’ has become such a gen- 
eral attitude that one has come 
almost to expect it as a matter of 
course— 

—s.out itgguie iar away ‘them 
Bullock’s as the North Pole from 
the South— 

—‘‘Here is a welcome and an in- 
vitation—that one knows comes 
from the heart— 

—“But I could go on—and on— 
and on—I am so perfectly de- 
lighted—It seems to me that ev- 
eryone who has the slightest in- 
terest in books should certainly 
visit and become acquainted with 
Bullock’s Book Store and its ad- 
vantages— 

—"“Whether it’s a new Bible; or 
a favorite drama; or a volume on 
philosophy; or books for children 
—or just plain light reading for 
oneseli—there is such a wealth of 
ideas that words cannot suggest 
their limit— 

—"Just put your needs in mind 
and plan a trip to Bullock’s Book 


Store at your earliest convenience 
—and*see for yourself — 
—'"They say Christmas buying 
has already commenced quite vig- 
orously—It looks like the great- 
est Book Christmas in years— 
Did you ever stop and think how 
perfectly splendid books are as 
gifts for everyone—and how per- 
fectly easy they are to provide— 
with such a book store as Bul- 
lock’s ready to help with all its 
strength?” 


Sraadway at Seventh 





